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PREFACE 


Shortly  after  the  first  settlers  landed  in  Maryland  on 
March  25,  1634,  Father  Andrew  White  wrote  a  “Briefe 
Relation  of  the  Voyage  Unto  Maryland,”  which  Leonard 
Calvert  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  May  30,  1634,  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  partner,  Sir  Richard  Lechford.  The  “Briefe  Rela¬ 
tion”  apparently  was  abstracted  from  a  much  longer 
account  originally  written  in  Latin  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  1634  and  forwarded  by  way  of  London  to  Rome, 
where  it  remains  today  in  the  Jesuit  archives.  A  tran¬ 
scription  and  translation  of  the  Latin  text  was  published 
in  Peabody  Fund  Publication,  No.  7,  in  1874.  On  May 
27,  1634,  Father  White  completed  an  English  version  of 
the  original  Latin  narrative,  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Balti¬ 
more.  It  was  published,  probably  in  late  July  or  August 
1634,  as  the  promotional  pamphlet  A  Relation  of.  . . 
Maryland,  reprinted  here. 

Included  in  the  1634  Relation  were  new  “Conditions 
of  Plantation”  dated  July  15,  1634,  that  were  intended 
to  attract  investors  and  colonists  for  the  second  voyage. 
All  leading  authorities  on  the  earliest  terms  under  which 
land  was  acquired  in  Maryland,  including  John  Kilty 
and  Charles  M.  Andrews,  have  overlooked  these  condi¬ 
tions,  probably  because  they  were  in  force  for  only  the 
second  voyage  and  were  superseded  by  new  conditions 
published  in  1635.  Yet  they  were  more  generous  than 
those  that  followed  and  were  to  govern  the  fate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  150  people  who  heeded  the  call  of  the  1634 
Relation. 

Today  there  are  only  two  known  copies  of  the  1634 
Relation  in  the  United  States,  one  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  reprinted  here,  and  another  recently  ac- 


quired  by  the  William  L.  Clements  Library.  Perhaps 
there  are  so  few  copies  remaining,  in  contrast  to  the 
Relation  of  1635,  which  is  longer  and  contains  the  first 
printing  of  the  Maryland  Charter,  because  the  terms  it 
set  forth  were  more  generous  than  Lord  Baltimore 
found  he  needed  to  offer.  In  fact,  when  one  of  the  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  second  voyage  commenced  an  equity  suit 
claiming  that  Lord  Baltimore  had  not  complied  with  the 
original  terms  of  their  agreement,  Cecil  Calvert  cleverly 
produced  the  1635  Relation  as  evidence  of  what  he 
promised  instead  of  the  1634  Conditions.  The  plaintiff 
did  not  catch  the  switch  and,  if  he  had  lived  to  win  the 
case,  could  have  received  considerably  less  in  land  than 
he  had  originally  bargained  for. 

Publication  of  this  pamphlet  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  Norman  Fiering,  Director 
and  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  who 
granted  permission  to  reprint  the  1634  Relation ,  and  the 
Reverend  Michael  di’Teccia  Farina  of  the  Paul  VI  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Arts  for  the  Maryland  Conference,  who 
granted  permission  to  reprint  Lois  Green  Carr’s  intro¬ 
duction  in  an  extensively  revised  and  annotated  form. 
We  are  grateful  to  Lois  Anne  Hess  who  patiently  and 
expertly  typed  the  manuscript.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
William  E.  Culen,  printing  buyer,  Department  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Services,  and  E.  John  Schmitz  &  Sons,  Inc.,  who 
not  only  expedited  the  production  of  this  pamphlet,  but 
also,  with  our  publications  director,  Rick  Blondo,  ap¬ 
plied  their  considerable  expertise  to  ensure  the  timely 
delivery  of  another  carefully  crafted  product. 

Edward  C.  Papenfuse 
State  Archivist 
June  20,  1984 
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THE  FIRST  EXPEDITION 
TO  MARYLAND 


by  Lois  Green  Carr,  Historian, 

St.  Mary’s  City  Commission 

ON  ST.  CECILIAS  DAY,  the  22  of  November 
1633  with  a  gentle  Northerne  gale  we  set  saile 
from  the  Cowes  about  10  in  the  morninge.”  So 
began  the  earliest  English  version  of  Father  Andrew 
White’s  narrative  of  the  first  expedition  to  found  the 
Province  of  Maryland.1  More  than  a  year  of  planning 
had  preceded  this  historic  departure.  Cecil  Calvert,  sec¬ 
ond  Baron  of  Baltimore,  had  received  the  grant  of 
Maryland  from  King  Charles  I  on  June  20,  1632.  Since 
that  day,  and  for  some  time  before,  he  had  been  seeking 
investors  and  settlers,  arranging  for  ships  and  supplies, 
and  by  skillful  political  maneuvers  defeating  opponents 
who  hoped  to  persuade  the  king  to  rescind  the  charter 
and  kill  the  whole  enterprise.2 

Plans  and  Promotions 

Cecil  Calvert  and  his  father,  George  Calvert,  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore,  shared  two  prime  interrelated  goals.3 
As  land  developers  they  looked  for  profits,  and  as  Cath¬ 
olics  they  sought  an  escape  from  the  legal  disabilities 
Catholics  suffered  in  England.  George  Calvert  had  been 
attracted  to  the  possible  profits  of  colonies  when  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant  at  the  court  of  James  I  and  had  begun  devel¬ 
oping  a  plantation  on  Newfoundland  in  the  early  1620s. 
His  reconversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  his  childhood 
religion,  about  1625,  ended  his  public  career,  but  not  his 
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commitment  to  westward  enterprise.4  Rather  it  added  a 
new  component  to  his  interest  in  New  World  colonies — 
the  idea  of  a  Catholic  refuge.  A  bitter  winter  spent  in 
Newfoundland  shifted  his  interest  southward  to  the 
warmer  Chesapeake  region  as  a  better  place  for  “human 
habitation.”  Unfortunately,  just  before  the  charter  for 
Maryland  passed  the  final  royal  seals  George  Calvert 
died.  His  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the 
first  proprietor,  was  left  to  make  the  Maryland  colony  a 
reality. 

To  succeed,  Cecil  Calvert  needed  investors.  He  had  ti¬ 
tle  to  millions  of  acres  and  it  was  doubtful  that  even 
with  good  luck  he  could  have  shouldered  the  expense  of 
settling  more  than  a  few  hundred  of  them  himself.  The 
experience  of  investors  in  Virginia  and  his  father’s  trials 
in  Newfoundland  had  made  clear  that  many  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling  in  start-up  costs — chartering  ships 
and  recruiting,  transporting,  and  equipping  colonists — 
were  necessary  before  even  a  very  small  settlement  could 
begin  to  provide  any  return.  He  needed  men  with  capital 
to  underwrite  the  transportation  and  equipment  of 
colonists — the  more  the  better. 

Cecil  Calvert  also  needed  leaders  for  his  settlement. 
Men  with  status  that  commanded  respect,  and  with 
talent  for  management  as  well,  were  essential  for  the 
transformation  of  a  shipload  of  immigrants  landed  in  a 
wilderness  into  a  well-ordered  and  profitable  colony. 
Such  leaders,  he  believed,  should  be  men  who  had  a 
stake  in  the  colony  and  its  future.  If  possible,  they 
should  be  major  investors. 

To  attract  such  investor-leaders  (called  gentlemen  ad¬ 
venturers),  Lord  Baltimore  offered  land  on  extremely 
favorable  terms.  Anyone  who  would  transport  at  his 
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own  expense  in  the  first  expedition  five  able  men  with 
equipment  for  a  year  could  obtain  a  grant  of  2,000  acres 
in  return  for  a  small  annual  quit  rent.  The  estimated 
cost  was  £100 — £20  per  man — which  brought  the  price 
of  the  land  to  1  shilling  per  acre.  In  parts  of  England  at 
this  time  the  value  of  farm  land — improved,  to  be  sure, 
not  wilderness — was  nearly  fifty  times  as  much.5 

To  these  large  investors  Lord  Baltimore  offered  addi¬ 
tional  attractions.  The  2,000-acre  parcels  were  to  be 
granted  as  manors  “with  all  such  royalties  and  priviledges, 
as  are  usually  belonging  to  Mannors  in  England.’’6  The 
investor-leader  was  to  be  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with 
rights  to  hold  courts  baron  and  courts  leet  for  settlement 
of  disputes  and  conservation  of  the  manorial  peace.  The 
Maryland  charter,  written  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
explicitly  allowed  the  proprietor  to  grant  manors  with 
these  rights.  The  second  Lord  Baltimore  undoubtedly 
expected  the  newly  created  manor  lords  to  exercise  these 
privileges. 

The  plan  was  to  recruit  men  of  wealth  and  high  social 
position  by  grants  of  both  land  and  power.  These  lead¬ 
ers  were  to  finance  the  transportation  of  settlers  who 
were  to  improve  the  lands  of  the  manor  lords,  attend 
their  courts,  and  pursue  prosperity  as  their  tenants.  The 
lords  would  serve  Lord  Baltimore’s  interests  (as  well  as 
their  own)  by  populating  and  developing  their  lands, 
organizing  the  production  of  commodities  for  trade, 
and  providing  community  leadership.  Lord  Baltimore, 
as  proprietor,  to  whom  the  lords  paid  rents  and  owed 
loyalty,  was  meant  to  be  at  the  apex  of  this  new  society. 
With  this  plan  he  expected  not  only  to  attract  investors 
and  settlers  but  to  create  a  stable  social  order  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  thousands  of  miles  from  England.  But  such  a 
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strategy  had  a  built-in  problem.  It  assumed  an  identity 
of  interest  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  manor  lords 
that  perhaps  was  unwarranted.  The  newly  created  lords 
could  easily  become  competitors. 

In  addition  to  status,  political  power,  and  profits 
derived  from  plantations  in  Maryland,  Lord  Baltimore 
offered  large  investors  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  joint-stock  trading  venture.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  men  with  capital  customarily  expected  immedi¬ 
ate,  as  well  as  long-term,  returns  on  such  high-risk 
investments.  It  was  usual  to  buy  stock  in  a  voyage  in 
anticipation  of  a  sizeable  profit  as  well  as  immediate 
repayment  of  the  capital  when  the  ship  returned.7  Lord 
Baltimore  offered  those  willing  to  make  a  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  in  Maryland  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
short-term  fur  trading  venture.  He,  in  turn,  used  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  joint  stock  to  purchase 
goods  with  which  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs.8 
Fur  prices  were  high  in  England  and  the  sale  of  one 
cargo  might  easily  provide  immediate  compensation  for 
the  outlays  made  for  transporting  and  equipping  set¬ 
tlers.  Yet  here,  too,  was  a  problem.  If  the  trading  ven¬ 
ture  failed — and  in  fact  it  did — both  the  fortunes  and 
the  morale  of  all  involved  would  suffer  severely. 

Lord  Baltimore  not  only  needed  investors  and  set¬ 
tlers,  he  also  needed  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  He 
planned  a  refuge  for  Catholics,  but  in  a  Protestant  king¬ 
dom  an  entirely  Catholic  colony  would  have  been  polit¬ 
ically  impossible.  Nor  were  there  sufficient  numbers  of 
Catholics  in  England  willing  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  a 
wilderness.  Settlers  were  essential,  and  if  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  was  to  find  them,  many  would  necessarily  be  Prot¬ 
estants.  But  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  been  in 
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conflict  for  a  hundred  years  in  England.  How  were  they 
to  live  peaceably  together  in  Maryland? 

To  solve  this  problem  Cecil  Calvert  built  on  ideas 
current  among  Catholics  in  early  seventeenth-century 
England.  There  was  no  longer  hope  that  England  would 
ever  again  be  a  Catholic  country.  English  Catholics,  it 
was  argued,  should  accept  a  position  as  a  dissenting  sect 
and  work  to  obtain  toleration  for  all  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England.  A  person’s  religion  should  be  his 
private  affair.  The  role  of  the  state  should  be  to  preserve 
civil  order,  not  to  enforce  religious  uniformity.  Lord 
Baltimore  adapted  these  ideas  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  new  colony.  People  of  any  religion  were  to  be  wel¬ 
come  in  Maryland,  and  anyone  otherwise  qualified  was 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office,  regardless  of  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs.  No  one  was  to  criticize  another  for  his 
religious  practices  or  to  proselytize  for  his  own.  Most 
important  of  all — disastrously  so,  as  it  turned  out — no 
public  taxation  was  to  support  any  religious  institution. 
Church  and  state  were  to  be  totally  separate. 

These  were  new  approaches  to  ending  religious  strife, 
but  they  arose  from  practical  political  realities,  not  from 
clearly  articulated  points  of  view.  The  Calverts  could 
not  forsee  the  difficulties  inherent  in  adopting  a  policy 
of  toleration.  If  conflicts  were  to  be  avoided,  both  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  had  to  accept  the  idea  that  tolera¬ 
tion  was  a  principal  of  merit  rather  than  an  expedient  of 
the  moment.  Nor  did  the  Calverts  foresee  that  in  the 
absence  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  churches  and 
ministers  there  would  be  very  few  of  either  for  the  Prot¬ 
estants  in  Maryland.  In  the  seventeenth-century  world, 
the  absence  of  religious  leadership  and  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  not  acceptable.  But,  with  a  few  lapses  tolera- 
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tion  did  persist  as  policy  in  the  colony  for  fifty-five 
years,  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  Western  world.9 

As  Lord  Baltimore  set  out  to  find  men  and  women 
who  would  join  him  in  his  colonizing  venture,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  plan  were  as  yet  unseen.  His  immediate 
problem  was  to  find  any  investors,  whatever  their  relig¬ 
ion.  He  circulated  a  pamphlet,  A  Declaration  of  the 
Lord  Baltemore's  Plantation  in  Mary-Land.  It  de¬ 
scribed  the  advantages  of  Maryland — mild  climate, 
bountiful  resources — and  presented  his  incentives.  Like 
any  promoter  of  the  time  Lord  Baltimore  paid  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  God  and  king.  People  who  ventured  to  Maryland 
would  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  English 
empire  to  new  parts  of  the  world,  a  glorious  enterprise 
in  itself.  But  the  Declaration's  major  stress  was  on  per¬ 
sonal  gain  to  the  investor — the  2,000-acre  manor  and 
shares  in  the  joint-stock  fur  trade  venture.  At  this  stage 
Lord  Baltimore  ignored  those  who  were  willing  to  go 
but  could  not  afford  to  bring  others  too  poor  to  pay  for 
themselves.  His  promotion  was  aimed  at  those  wealthy 
enough  to  fill  a  ship  with  able  workmen  who  had  the 
skills  to  build  the  first  settlement.10 

In  the  end,  seventeen  “Gentlemen  Adventurers” 
sailed  on  the  Ark  and  the  Dove ,  and  six  others  either 
joined  the  joint-stock  fur  trade  venture  or  sent  settlers 
without  going  themselves.  There  also  were  a  few  “silent 
partners,”  or  secret  investors,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  wealth,  but  not  the  notoriety,  of  a  Catholic 
colony.  The  Jesuit  order  contributed  two  priests  and  a 
lay  brother  and  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  servants  and  their 
supplies.  Finally  Lord  Baltimore  himself  invested  heav¬ 
ily  in  his  venture. 
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The  Gentlemen  Adventurers 

The  seventeen  gentlemen  of  “good  birth  and  qualitie” 
who  actually  went  to  settle  are  listed  in  A  Relation  of 
Maryland ,  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1635. 
They  were  Leonard  Calvert,  Esq.  (the  Governor)  and 
Mr.  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore’s  younger  brothers; 
Jerome  Hawley,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Cornwallis,  Esq., 
named  commissioners  with  Leonard  Calvert  for  the 
voyage;  Mr.  Richard  Gerard,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gerard, 
baronet;  Messrs.  Edward  and  Frederick  Wintour,  sons 
of  Lady  Anne  Wintour;  Mr.  John  Saunders;  Mr.  Thomas 
Green;  Mr.  Henry  Wiseman,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wise¬ 
man;  Mr.  John  Medcalf;  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferfax;  Mr. 
John  Baxter;  Mr.  Edward  Cranfield;  Mr.  Thomas  Dor- 
rell;  Captain  John  Hill;  and  Mr.  William  Saire.  Lord 
Baltimore  himself  had  expected  to  lead  the  expedition, 
but  challenges  to  his  charter  forced  him  to  remain  in 
England. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  background  of  the  last 
five  men  listed  in  the  1635  Relation ,  except  that  Dorrell 
was  Catholic.11  Most  is  known  about  the  first  nine,  six 
of  whom  were  the  heaviest  investors.  Of  these  nine,  all 
were  born  gentlemen.  All,  except  Jerome  Hawley,  were 
younger  sons,  and  all,  except  possibly  John  Saunders, 
were  Roman  Catholic.  Indeed  none  of  the  gentlemen  in¬ 
vestors  who  actually  went  to  Maryland  appear  to  have 
been  Protestant.  Except  for  Hawley,  they  were  men  who 
could  not  inherit  any  major  share  of  the  family  fortune, 
which  in  England  went  to  the  oldest  son.  Younger  sons 
received  education  but  their  portions  of  the  family 
estate  were  small  and  they  were  expected  to  make  their 
own  way.  Furthermore,  Catholic  younger  sons  faced 
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special  difficulties.  They  could  not  hold  office  or  serve 
in  the  army,  the  legal  profession,  or  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  otherwise  would  have  provided  a  means 
of  economic  and  social  opportunity.  For  such  men, 
adventuring  their  future  and  their  fortunes  in  a  Catholic- 
led  colony  held  promise  of  security  and  prosperity. 

In  all  Lord  Baltimore’s  first  promotional  efforts  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  very  narrow  segment  of  English  society:  the 
younger  sons  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  few  of  whom,  in 
the  end,  proved  willing  to  join  his  colony.  English  Cath¬ 
olics  were  what  historian  John  Bossy  has  termed  “reluc¬ 
tant  colonists.’’  Earlier  efforts  to  establish  Catholic 
Englishmen  in  the  New  World  had  generated  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  those  expected  to  participate.  To  sur¬ 
vive  in  England,  Catholics  had  to  carry  on  the  practice 
of  their  religion  entirely  within  the  household,  and  fam¬ 
ily  rituals  and  holy  places  dominated  their  religious 
lives.  Such  conditions  did  not  provide  much  inducement 
for  emigration  to  parts  unknown.  Many  English  Catho¬ 
lics  felt  that  removal  to  America  meant  exile  to  a  barba¬ 
rous  country,  not  an  opportunity  to  build  a  new  life  free 
of  religious  persecution.12 

Lord  Baltimore’s  slight  success  in  recruiting  investors 
had  unfortunate  consequences.  Politically,  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  Protestant  leaders  would  have  been  helpful  in 
dealing  with  threats  to  Lord  Baltimore’s  charter  and 
with  the  charges  that  he  was  discriminating  against 
Protestants.  Financially,  the  lack  of  investors  put  con¬ 
siderable  strain  on  Lord  Baltimore’s  personal  fortune 
already  drained  by  large  sums  spent  in  obtaining  and 
defending  the  charter.  He  purchased  half  the  joint  stock 
in  the  fur  trade  venture  and  one-eighth  of  the  Dove , 
which,  with  seven  other  investors,  he  had  purchased  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade.  He  also  char¬ 
tered  the  Ark ,  the  ship  that  carried  the  expedition,  and 
paid  the  way  of  twenty-five  servants.  In  all  he  probably 
funded  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  passengers  who  did  not 
pay  their  own  transportation.  Lord  Baltimore  later 
claimed  that  he  put  most  of  his  fortune  into  founding 
Maryland,  an  assertion  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

With  all  the  problems  and  heavy  charges  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  fortune,  Lord  Baltimore  still  had  grounds  for 
optimism.  His  six  largest  investor-leaders  all  fitted  his 
model  of  the  manor  lord.  All  were  from  English  ruling 
families.  If  they  had  been  willing  to  conform,  at  least 
outwardly,  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  others  in  their 
families  had  sometimes  done,  they  would  have  been  eli¬ 
gible  to  hold  offices  of  power  in  England,  such  as  justice 
of  the  peace  or  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Leonard  Calvert 
was  the  Baron’s  next  younger  brother.  Jerome  Hawley 
was  son  of  a  member  of  Parliament  and  brother  to  a 
governor  of  Barbados.  Like  Baltimore  himself,  he  had 
good  connections  at  the  court  of  Charles  I,  whose  wife 
was  a  French  Catholic  princess.  Thomas  Cornwallis’s 
great-grandfather  had  served  in  the  household  of  Queen 
Mary;  his  grandfather,  Sir  Charles,  had  been  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Spain;  and  his  father,  Sir  William,  had  sat  in 
Parliament.  The  Wintour  brothers’  father,  Captain  Ed¬ 
ward  Winters,  had  sailed  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  been 
captain  of  a  ship  against  the  Armada,  and  a  member  of 
several  Parliaments.  Lady  Anne,  their  mother,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  their  oldest 
brother,  Sir  John,  was  the  Catholic  Queen’s  secretary. 
Richard  Gerard,  who  returned  to  England,  served  King 
Charles  I  during  the  English  Civil  War  and  figured  in 
the  court  of  Charles  II. 
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All  these  men  made  major  commitments  of  purse  and 
person  to  the  Maryland  enterprise.  All  were  eligible 
through  their  financial  investment  for  manorial  grants. 
All  had  long-standing  connections  with  the  Calvert  fam¬ 
ily,  a  fact  that  doubtless  influenced  their  decision  to  join 
the  adventure  and  possibly  encouraged  their  loyalty  to 
Lord  Baltimore.  With  men  like  these  to  lead  his  settle¬ 
ment,  even  though  he  could  not  be  there  himself  to 
direct  them,  Lord  Baltimore  felt  confident  of  success. 

What  induced  men  to  commit  their  fortunes  and  pos¬ 
sibly  their  lives  to  make  Lord  Baltimore’s  colony  a  real¬ 
ity?  Undoubtedly  hopes  of  profit  and  honor  were  the 
strongest  incentives.  Lord  Baltimore’s  Declaration 
acknowledged  that  the  “saving  of  Soules”  among  the 
Indians  would  make  this  “a  most  glorious  Enterprise,” 
but  “all  men  are  not  so  nobleminded. ...”  In  general 
“Pleasure,  wealth  and  honour,  are  Adamants  that  draw 
them.”13  Pleasure,  wealth,  and  honor,  coupled  with  the 
planting  of  God’s  word  in  new  soil,  especially  the  word 
of  a  Catholic  God,  proved  attractive  to  the  first  gentle¬ 
men  adventurers.  They  were  young — only  Hawley  is 
known  to  have  been  over  30 — and  ready  for  profitable, 
noble,  and  godly  adventure.  Whether  they  were  as  ready 
for  the  tedious  work  of  carving  out  manors  from  virgin 
forest  is  another  matter. 

Of  these  young  adventurers,  only  Leonard  Calvert 
and  Thomas  Cornwallis  have  left  much  impression  of 
their  personalities.  Leonard  was  a  youth  of  twenty-three 
when  he  assumed  leadership  of  the  expedition.  The  pub¬ 
lic  records  of  early  Maryland  and  a  letter  he  sent  his 
brother  provide  clues  to  his  qualities  as  a  leader.  He  had 
to  cope  with  a  series  of  difficulties  that  required  both 
firm  assertion  of  authority  and  careful  diplomacy.  Wil- 
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liam  Claibourne’s  refusal  to  acknowledge  Maryland 
jurisdiction  over  his  Kent  Island  settlement — started  in 
1631 — was  an  early  challenge  to  which  Governor  Cal¬ 
vert  was  forewarned  by  Cecil  Calvert’s  instructions.  In 
the  end  the  Governor  had  to  take  an  armed  force  to 
Kent  Island  to  persuade  its  inhabitants  to  accept  his 
authority.  His  account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Baltimore  conveys  an  impression  of  a  good  planner  who 
knew  how  to  implement  a  firm  policy  of  carrot  and 
stick. 

Governor  Calvert  also  had  to  convince  his  brother 
that  policies  conceived  in  England  could  not  always  be 
usefully  enforced  in  Maryland.  When  the  Assembly  of 
1638  refused  to  pass  laws  Cecil  Calvert  had  dispatched 
from  England,  Leonard  convinced  the  Lord  Proprietor 
that  “there  was. .  .many  things  unsuteable  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  good  and  no  way  conduceing  to  your  proffitt,’’  and 
that  the  laws  that  were  passed  instead  “provide  both  for 
your  honor  and  proffitt  as  much  as  those  you  sent  us 
did.’’  By  listening  to  his  governor  and  agreeing  to  the 
Assembly’s  right  to  initiate  laws,  Lord  Baltimore  cre¬ 
ated  a  constitutional  landmark.14 

If  successful  in  some  matters,  Governor  Calvert  could 
not  always  obtain  the  cooperation  or  loyalty  of  the 
manor  lords.  Of  the  seventeen  gentlemen  that  had  sailed 
on  the  Ark,  only  he,  Cornwallis,  and  two  minor  in¬ 
vestors,  Thomas  Green  and  John  Medcalf,  were  left  by 
the  end  of  1638.  The  others  had  died  or  returned  to 
England.15  Luckily  for  Lord  Baltimore,  new  investors 
replaced  them,  but  any  special  bond  produced  by  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  first  adventure  had  disappeared.  Quarrels 
over  trade,  over  the  distribution  of  provincial  office  and 
power,  and  over  the  privileges  the  Jesuit  priests  re- 
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quested,  proved  sources  of  persistent  disruption.16  A 
more  charismatic  leader  than  Leonard  Calvert  might 
have  been  able  to  manage  these  conflicts. 

Calvert’s  tenure  as  governor  ended  in  near  disaster.  A 
Protestant  rebellion  in  1645,  initiated  by  an  English  sea 
captain,  Richard  Ingle,  almost  destroyed  the  colony. 
Whether  any  leader  could  have  prevented  this  catastro¬ 
phe,  which  was  closely  tied  to  the  triumph  of  Parliament 
over  Charles  I  in  England,  remains  an  open  question.17 
Calvert  did  not  manage  to  regain  control  until  late  in 
1646  and  he  died  early  the  next  year.  By  then  Maryland 
had  lost  most  of  its  settlers,  who  no  longer  saw  there  an 
orderly  community  in  which  hard  work  might  bring 
prosperity.  Lord  Baltimore  had  to  begin  anew  with  new 
leaders,  new  colonists,  and  a  quite  different  strategy.18 

Little  is  known  about  Leonard  Calvert’s  personal  life. 
At  his  death  he  left  a  son  and  daughter  in  England,  both 
underage  as  late  as  1661.  They  must  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  when  Leonard  was  in  England  in  1643  and  early 
1644,  but  to  date  no  one  has  found  a  record  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  or  when  the  children  were  born.  Leonard  Calvert 
made  no  mention  of  wife  or  children  in  the  will  he  made 
on  his  deathbed  in  1647.  Possibly  the  children  were  ille¬ 
gitimate,  but  in  Maryland  no  such  scandal  appears  on 
record.  There  Leonard  Calvert  put  his  energies  into  gov¬ 
erning  and,  with  limited  success,  into  developing  his 
manor  lands. 

Thomas  Cornwallis  was  also  a  man  of  ability  and  per¬ 
haps  of  greater  enterprise  than  Leonard  Calvert.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  from  his  arrival  in  Maryland  in 
1634  until  late  in  1642.  Before  coming  to  Maryland,  he 
must  have  acquired  some  military  experience.  Governor 
Calvert  relied  on  him  to  train  the  male  inhabitants  in  the 
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use  of  arms  and  put  him  in  command  whenever  soldiers 
were  needed,  as  in  the  expedition  to  seize  Kent  Island. 
Cornwallis  did  not  always  support  the  proprietor’s  poli¬ 
cies.  He  led  the  Assembly  in  its  battle  of  1638  to  reject 
Lord  Baltimore’s  code  of  laws  and  he  supported  the 
Jesuits  in  their  conflicts  with  the  proprietor  over  the 
privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Maryland.  Very 
strongly  committed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  wrote 
his  lord  that  “I  will  rather  Sacrifice  myself  and  all  that  I 
have  in  the  defence  of  Gods  Honor  and  his  Churches 
right,  then  willingly  Consent  to  anything  that  may  not 
stand  with  the  Good  contiens  of  A  Real  Catholic.”  But 
despite  these  disagreements,  Leonard  Calvert  trusted 
and  relied  upon  Cornwallis.  As  the  Governor  wrote 
Lord  Baltimore,  “though  it  hath  been  his  fortune  and 
myne  to  have  had  some  differences.  .  .yet  in  many 
things  I  have  had  his  faithfull  assistance  for  your  ser¬ 
vice.”  Cornwallis  did  not  try  as  others  did  to  undermine 
the  Governor’s  position.19 

Cornwallis,  in  his  own  words,  ran  “A  Poore  younger 
brother’s  fortune”  “almost  out  of  breathe”  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  he  made  in  Maryland.  Over  the  first  ten  years 
he  brought  in  or  acquired  sixty-four  servants.  None  of 
the  first  adventurers,  including  Lord  Baltimore, 
brought  in  or  sent  over  more.  He  put  his  servants  to 
work  on  construction  projects  that  represented  long¬ 
term  improvements,  such  as  the  colony’s  first  mill 
(which  unfortunately  did  not  work  well  for  lack  of 
water  in  the  stream).  In  1638  he  built  the  first  framed 
house,  “with  Chimnies  of  brick  to  Encourage  others  to 
follow  my  Example,  for  hithertoe  we  live  in  cottages.” 
He  raised  tobacco— that  “Stincking  weed  of  America,” 
he  called  it— and  was  the  leading  Maryland  tobacco 
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merchant  in  the  early  1640s.  Certainly  he  was  an  ener¬ 
getic  entrepreneur  of  the  kind  needed  in  Lord  Balti¬ 
more’s  colony.  But  how  successful  he  was  is  less  easy  to 
determine.  A  colleague  in  the  tobacco  trade  was  Captain 
Richard  Ingle,  who  sacked  Cornwallis’s  house  in  the 
raid  on  St.  Mary’s  in  1645  and  induced  all  his  servants 
to  desert  him.  This  proved  a  major  setback  from  which 
Cornwallis  never  fully  recovered. 

Cornwallis  thought  it  important  to  live  like  a  manor 
lord  and  he  may  have  been  the  only  early  leader  to  do 
so.  His  house  on  the  Manor  of  Cornwaleys  Cross  was 
richly  furnished,  especially  by  comparison  to  other 
planter’s  houses,  including  Leonard  Calvert’s,  as  shown 
in  estate  inventories  of  the  time.  (An  estate  inventory  is 
a  list  of  moveable  property  taken  at  the  owner’s  death.) 
The  walls  of  the  “Cross  house’’  were  hung  with  tapes¬ 
tries  and  fine  china  graced  the  table.  No  wife  joined 
Cornwallis  in  Maryland  to  demand  these  amenities.  She 
was  ill  and  remained  behind  in  England.  Clearly  he 
cared  about  the  appearance  of  wealth  and  power  as  well 
as  its  acquisition.20 

An  able  commander,  an  energetic  developer,  a  trust¬ 
worthy  lieutenant,  even  if  on  some  issues  he  disagreed 
with  his  Lord,  Thomas  Cornwallis  was  an  ideal  lord  of  a 
Maryland  manor.  Lord  Baltimore  could  have  used  more 
like  him. 


The  Jesuits 

The  Jesuit  order  was  a  major  promoter  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  enterprise.  As  early  as  1629  the  first  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  sought  Jesuit  support  for  his  plans  for  a  colony. 
He  and  Richard  Blount,  the  English  Jesuit  Provincial, 
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needed  each  other.  The  Jesuits  opposed  the  impending 
establishment  in  England  of  a  competing  Catholic  clergy 
to  be  headed  by  a  bishop.  Jesuit  priests  had  been  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  England,  despite  many  dangers,  for  sixty 
years.  In  fighting  this  threat  to  their  position,  they 
sought  the  support  of  the  English  Catholic  nobility, 
whose  households  had  been  the  Jesuits’  refuge  and  the 
centers  of  their  work.  Lord  Baltimore  needed  mission¬ 
aries  to  serve  his  colony  and  the  active  support  of  a 
Catholic  hierarchy  if  Catholics  were  to  be  persuaded  to 
join  a  risky  adventure.  The  two  struck  a  bargain. 
George  Calvert  helped  to  kill  the  plan  for  a  Catholic 
English  bishop  and  Blount  began  the  long  process  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  permission  to  send  out  priests  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  Maryland  mission.21 

There  were  many  reasons  besides  this  marriage  of 
convenience  for  the  Jesuit  interest  in  Maryland.  The 
idea  of  a  mission  to  the  Indians  attracted  men  of  the 
Jesuit  temperament.  They  had,  in  the  words  of  historian 
John  Bossy,  “a  thirst  for  grand  spiritual  adventures.  . . 
and  for  the  opportunities  of  traveling  to  far  away 
places.”  The  French  Jesuits  were  already  active  in 
Canada,  and  their  English  counterparts  welcomed  the 
possibility  of  following  the  French  example.22  The 
Jesuits  may  also  have  hoped  that  in  Maryland  they 
could  exercise  some  of  the  privileges  that  the  Catholic 
church  enjoyed  in  Catholic  countries.  At  the  very  least, 
the  Jesuits  would  be  serving  an  English  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  in  which  concealment  was  no  longer  necessary. 

The  question  of  how  to  maintain  the  Jesuit  mission  in 
Maryland  presented  an  early  obstacle.  The  Jesuits  failed 
to  persuade  Lord  Baltimore  to  support  it  either  from  his 
own  pocket  or  by  taxation  of  his  colonists.  The  first 
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solution  was  too  expensive  to  him,  and  the  second  much 
too  dangerous.  Instead  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  agreed 
to  include  in  his  charter  a  clause  that  would  exempt 
Maryland  from  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  had 
made  it  illegal  in  England  for  religious  bodies  to  buy  or 
receive  gifts  of  land  without  special  license  from  the 
King.  Exemption  from  the  statute  would  enable  the 
Jesuits  to  acquire  land  and  support  their  mission  from 
its  profits.23 

With  the  issue  of  support  for  the  Jesuits  settled,  they 
helped  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  find  investors.  Father 
Andrew  White  wrote  the  earliest  promotional  pamphlet 
(the  1633  Declaration )  and  probably  gave  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  venture  in  other  ways.  Many  Catholics 
who  had  no  wish  to  go  or  take  responsibility  for  sending 
others  contributed  funds  so  that  the  Jesuits  could  fi¬ 
nance  the  transportation  of  servants.  Twenty  Jesuit  ser¬ 
vants  went  in  the  Ark  and  over  the  next  eight  years  the 
order  brought  in  about  thirty  more.  Possibly  ten  per 
cent  of  the  settlers  who  arrived  over  the  first  eight  years 
came  as  the  result  of  Jesuit  efforts.24 

Their  very  success,  however,  was  to  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  conflict  that  disrupted  the  infant  colony.  The 
Jesuits  were  entitled  to  claim  lands  on  a  scale  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore  was  reluctant  to  allow.  In  the  end  he 
reinstated  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  and  obtained  an 
agreement  from  the  English  Jesuit  Provincial  that  the 
missionaries,  even  as  individuals,  would  claim  no  more 
land.25 

Two  Jesuit  priests,  Father  Andrew  White  and  Father 
John  Altham,  and  a  lay  brother,  Thomas  Gervase, 
sailed  in  the  Ark  for  Maryland.  Father  White  was  the 
mission  leader.  At  age  54  he  must  have  been  the  oldest 
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man  aboard  ship.  Already  he  had  had  an  active  and 
often  danger-filled  life  as  a  missionary  and  teacher. 
Born  in  London  in  1579,  he  trained  for  the  priesthood  in 
Spain.  In  1605  he  was  ordained  and  returned  to  England 
as  a  missionary,  although  it  was  illegal  for  Catholic 
priests  to  be  in  England  at  all.  Before  a  year  had  passed 
he  was  in  prison  and  then  banished  forever  from  his 
native  land.  He  next  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
joined  the  new  novitiate  being  formed  especially  for  the 
English  community  in  Louvain.  In  1609  he  took  his  first 
vows,  completing  the  final  four  in  1619.  Over  the  years 
he  taught  in  various  places,  but  especially  at  Louvain 
and  at  Liege,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Intermittently  he  also  continued  dangerous  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  England. 

Andrew  White  was  eager  to  undertake  a  New  World 
mission.  As  early  as  1629  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  first  Lord  Baltimore  and  by  1633  he  was  actively 
cooperating  with  the  second  Baron.  He  wrote  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Lord  Baltemore's  Plantation  in  Mary-land, 
which  Lord  Baltimore  had  printed  in  English  for  circu¬ 
lation  to  prospective  investors.  Father  White’s  English 
superior,  the  Jesuit  Provincial,  sent  a  Latin  version  to 
Rome  to  help  explain  the  Maryland  project  and  gain 
permission  for  the  English  Province  to  participate.26 

Father  Andrew  White  was  a  man  of  enthusiasms,  as 
his  writings  show.  To  plant  Christianity  among  the 
Indians  was  to  make  men  “Angels  who  undertake  it.’’27 
The  narrative  he  sent  Lord  Baltimore  of  the  voyage  and 
the  first  settlement  abounds  with  joyful  description.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  was  “the  most  delightful  water  I  ever 
saw’’;  the  Potomac  River  “the  sweetest  and  greatest 
river  I  have  ever  seen,  so  that  the  Thames  is  but  a  little 
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finger  to  it”;  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s  City,  the  first  settle¬ 
ment,  “as  good  ground  as  I  suppose  is  in  all  Europe.”28 
Sometimes  he  indulged  in  flights  of  fancy  such  as  the 
grandiose  scheme  he  sent  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1639  for 
multiplying  population  and  profits  in  Maryland.  Yet, 
Father  White  was  also  schooled  to  strict  obedience  that 
did  not  allow  deviation  from  established  policy,  regard¬ 
less  of  need.  Indeed,  he  made  a  point  of  telling  Lord 
Baltimore  that  Governor  Calvert  had  not  obeyed  all  his 
brother’s  instructions  upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition 
in  Virginia,  without  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  out¬ 
come  was  successful.29 

Not  all  Father  White’s  Jesuit  contemporaries  re¬ 
garded  him  as  qualified  to  lead,  although  his  love  of 
God  and  missionary  zeal  were  never  in  question.  Henry 
More,  the  English  Provincial  in  the  late  1630s,  found 
him  a  man  of  excellent  talent  but  not  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  a  man  with  prudence  “of  medium  grade.”30  In 
1637  Thomas  Copley  replaced  Father  White  as  head  of 
the  mission.  White  then  concentrated  his  efforts  on  con¬ 
verting  the  local  Indians,  the  “glorious  Enterprise”  of 
the  Declaration ,  at  which  he  evidently  excelled. 

His  sojourn  in  Maryland  ended  after  eleven  years 
with  a  disaster  not  of  his  making.  In  1645  Richard  Ingle 
took  him  to  England  in  chains  after  provoking  a  Prot¬ 
estant  rebellion  in  the  colony.  There,  at  the  age  of  67, 
Father  White  was  once  more  imprisoned,  tried,  and 
banished  from  English  territory  to  which  he  was  not  to 
return  until  shortly  before  his  death  some  years  later. 

How  did  Father  White  behave  as  the  spiritual  Catho¬ 
lic  leader  of  the  expedition  that  sailed  in  the  Arkl  Was 
he  careful  to  converse  primarily  with  the  Catholic  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  obey  his  Baron’s  instructions  to  keep  Cath- 
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olic  worship  “as  private  as  may  be”?31  Or  did  he  seize 
all  opportunities  to  bring  heretics  into  the  fold?  All  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  he  had  piety,  a  well- 
trained  intelligence,  and  an  excitement  for  the  adventure 
that  must  have  made  him  an  asset  in  the  critical  first 
decade  of  the  Maryland  enterprise. 


The  Servants 

Apart  from  the  gentlemen  adventurers  and  the  Jesuits, 
all  but  a  handful  of  the  passengers  on  the  Ark  went  as 
indentured  servants.  The  terms  of  service  for  the  first 
expedition  are  unknown,  but  probably  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  Relation  of  1634. 

Whatsoever  husband-man,  or  other  laboring-man, 
shall  bee  willing  to  goe  to  this  Plantation,  and  to 
binde  himselfe  a  servant  there  for  five  yeares,  he  shall 
be  entertained  (if  he  come  within  the  limited  time  to 
the  place  appointed)  upon  these  termes;  that  is  to 
say;  he  shall  be  found  sufficient  meate  and  drink, 
and  clothing,  during  the  said  terme:  and  at  the  end  of 
the  said  terme,  he  shall  have  50.  Acres  of  good  land 
conveied  to  him,  and  his  heires  for  ever,  within  the 
said  Province,  a  whole  yeeres  provision  of  all  neces¬ 
saries  according  to  the  usuall  custome  of  other 
Plantations. 

And  if  hee  bee  either  a  sufficient  Carpenter,  Joyner, 
Brick-layer,  Brick-maker,  Mason,  Wheele-wright, 
Cooper,  or  Ship-wright,  in  stead  of  these  50.  Acres 
proposed,  hee  shall  have  100.  Acres  of  good  land,  at 
the  end  of  his  terme,  and  the  rest  of  the  aforesaid 
conditions,  for  three  years  service  onely. 

The  term  of  service  was  three  or  five  years  depending 
upon  the  servant’s  qualifications.32  Whether  the  “land” 
given  at  the  end  of  service  meant  land  on  the  master’s 
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manor  or  the  right  to  take  up  land  from  the  proprietor  is 
unclear.  Probably  the  former  was  intended  at  first,  but 
whatever  the  understanding  at  the  time,  in  the  end  the 
proprietor,  not  the  investor,  gave  those  who  came  as 
servants  the  land  they  had  earned  by  their  labors.33 

Who  found  these  conditions  acceptable  in  return  for 
the  risk  of  sailing  to  an  unknown  land  across  3,000  miles 
of  ocean?  We  know  nothing  of  the  backgrounds  of  the 
servants  who  traveled  on  the  Ark  except  what  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  their  histories  after  their  arrival  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Sixty-four  out  of  a  likely  one  hundred  and  three 
have  been  identified.34  Only  one  was  known  to  be  a 
woman,  although  there  were  certainly  a  few  more.  We 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  twenty-two  of  the  men 
beyond  their  names.  They  probably  died,  as  many  im¬ 
migrants  did  in  the  seventeenth-century  Chesapeake, 
within  a  year  of  their  arrival.  The  forty-two  people  who 
lived  longer  have  left  traces  behind  them  in  the  colony’s 
records.  But  many  did  not  live  much  longer  and  soon 
disappear  from  view. 

The  forty-two  people  who  are  known  show  a  broad 
range  of  social  origins  similar  to  those  of  later  immi¬ 
grant  servants.  At  least  six  men  probably  came  from 
families  of  yoeman  farmers  or  tradesmen.  Four  more 
had  special  skills.  One  was  a  bricklayer,  two  were  car¬ 
penters,  and  one  was  a  surveyor.  Such  men  in  England 
were  defined  as  “the  middling  sort.”  They  were  below 
the  gentry  but  not  among  the  very  poor,  who  often 
needed  charity.  To  this  number  should  probably  be 
added  nine  others  who  apparently  were  literate.  All,  like 
the  gentlemen  adventurers,  were  probably  younger  sons 
whose  fathers  could  not  provide  them  with  much  of  an 
inheritance.  The  remaining  twenty-three  servants  doubt- 
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less  included  many  very  poor  men  who  left  no  future 
prospects  at  all  behind  them. 

In  other  ways  as  well,  the  servants  on  the  Ark  resem¬ 
bled  those  who  came  later.  They  evidently  were  young 
and  unmarried.  No  one  who  left  evidence  of  when  he 
was  born  was  over  twenty-five  at  departure  and  two 
were  only  ten.  Only  one  brought  a  wife  over  later.  They 
were  mostly  illiterate.  Only  fifteen  men  left  indications 
that  they  could  read  or  write.  The  majority,  further¬ 
more,  had  already  spent  time  in  England  as  servants  or 
apprentices.  After  age  fourteen,  young  men  and  women 
usually  left  home  to  learn  a  craft  or  a  trade  or  to  hire 
themselves  out  as  servants  until  they  could  marry  and 
establish  their  own  homes.36 

Why  did  these  young  people  go  on  the  Arkl  Did  they 
know  that  they  more  than  likely  faced  an  early  death? 
Did  they  know  that  their  conditions  of  service  would  be 
much  harsher  than  those  they  had  known  at  home?  In 
England  a  servant  on  a  farm  promised  to  work  for  only 
a  year  at  a  time  and  could  then  leave  a  master  he  dis¬ 
liked.  The  servant  going  to  Maryland  sold  at  least  three 
years  of  his  labor  to  pay  for  his  passage.  Consequently 
he  not  only  served  a  longer  term  but  his  labor  could  be 
bought  and  sold  without  his  consent.3^  Work,  food,  and 
shelter  were  all  to  be  different  from  what  he  was  used 
to,  and  all  family  and  kin  were  going  to  be  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

It  is  well  known  that  today  the  young  never  believe 
that  they  will  die,  whatever  they  supposedly  know  about 
the  risks  of  life.  Perhaps  the  same  was  true  350  years 
ago.  Besides,  many  died  young  in  seventeenth-century 
England.  Nor  do  the  young  fear  hardship  in  the  face  of 
adventure,  or  the  enterprising  anticipate  that  bad  luck 
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or  cruel  treatment  will  prevent  them  from  reaching  their 
goals.  The  young  servants  who  came  to  Maryland  were 
promised  land  at  the  end  of  their  service  and  in  England 
there  was  no  such  promise.  Those  with  the  enterprise  to 
go  went  to  make  their  fortunes.  They  probably  did  not 
expect  to  obtain  great  riches;  but  surely  they  hoped  for  a 
better  future  than  they  knew  England  was  prepared  to 
supply. 

Did  any  go  primarily  because  they  were  Catholics?  It 
is  usually  said  that  the  servants  were  mostly  Protestants. 
The  fact  that  Lord  Baltimore’s  first  instructions  espe¬ 
cially  warned  against  offending  the  Protestants  on  the 
Ark  suggests  that  this  assertion  has  basis  in  fact.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  only  twelve  of  the  servants  left  any  signs  of 
their  religion.  Of  these,  six  were  Catholic  and  six  were 
Protestant,  and  some  of  the  Catholics  may  have  con¬ 
verted  after  coming  to  Maryland.  The  Jesuits  wrote  with 
joy  of  the  converts  they  made  during  the  first  few  years. 
Probably  most  of  the  servants  sought  opportunity, 
rather  than  freedom  to  be  Catholic.38 

The  known  careers  of  two  servants  serve  to  illuminate 
the  lives  of  others  who  sailed  on  the  Ark  and  the  Dove. 
William  Edwin  was  21  when  the  Ark  departed.  He  went 
as  a  servant  of  Richard  Gerard,  who  returned  to  England 
and  transferred  to  the  Jesuits  the  land  owed  him  for 
Edwin’s  transportation.  Edwin  was  a  Protestant,  but 
one  loyal  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  did  not  leave  with 
most  of  the  other  early  Protestant  settlers  after  Ingle’s 
Rebellion.  He  was  free  of  his  service  and  a  planter  by 
1638,  when  he  gave  his  proxy  to  the  Jesuit  overseer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lewis,  to  represent  him  in  the  Assembly.  At  that 
time  Edwin  was  probably  a  tenant  on  a  Jesuit  manor. 
Eventually  he  took  up  land  of  his  own  and  opened  an 
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inn.  He  married  twice  and  had  at  least  four  children, 
three  of  whom  survived  him  at  his  death  in  1663.  All  of 
his  children  lived  to  be  married  and  both  sons  became 
landowners.39 

William  Browne  was  only  ten  years  old  when  Thomas 
Cornwallis  brought  him  as  a  servant  on  the  Ark.  If  he 
was  not  then  a  Catholic,  Father  White  probably  soon 
converted  him.  He  was  free  by  1642,  when  he  gave  his 
proxy  to  Cornwallis  instead  of  attending  the  General 
Assembly.  At  that  time  he  probably  was  a  tenant  on 
Cornwallis’s  Cross  Manor.  In  1651  he  took  up  land  in 
partnership  with  one  John  Thimbelly.  Such  “mateships” 
were  common  in  early  Maryland  among  unmarried 
men,  women  being  scarce.40  Brown  then  married  and  he 
and  his  wife  Margaret  sold  his  share  of  the  land  to 
Thimbelly.  When  Thimbelly  died  in  1661,  he  willed  the 
land  to  the  Brownes’  daughter  Mary.  At  William 
Browne’s  death  in  1665  he  was  a  widower  with  a  second 
child,  a  son  John.  Because  his  daughter  Mary  owned  the 
land,  Browne  left  all  his  livestock  to  his  son.  Both  chil¬ 
dren  survived  to  marry  and  John  also  became  a  land- 
owner.41 

Both  Edwin  and  Browne  at  first  leased  land  on  a 
manor,  but  in  1648,  when  the  proprietor  began  to  offer 
former  servants  rights  to  50  acres,  they  obtained  their 
service  rights.42  The  land  was  not  free.  In  order  to  col¬ 
lect  on  the  proprietor’s  promise  of  land,  former  servants 
had  to  pay  fees  to  surveyors  and  the  provincial  secre¬ 
tary  before  the  transaction  was  complete,  and  pay  the 
proprietor  a  quit  rent  of  two  shillings  per  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  owned  freehold  land,  which  they  could  sell 
or  will  to  their  children  without  manorial  restrictions  or 
duties. 
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Clearly  Lord  Baltimore’s  original  plan  for  organizing 
settlers  on  manors  simply  did  not  work  where  so  much 
land  was  available  and  people  were  so  few.  He  needed  to 
encourage  poor  men  as  well  as  rich  to  take  up  land,  and 
hence  pay  the  quit  rents  that  provided  him  with  a  return. 
For  those  adventurous  men  and  women  who  departed 
on  the  Ark  that  day  of  gentle  winds  in  November  1633, 
there  was  indeed  a  real  prospect  of  good  fortune,  if  they 
managed  not  to  die  too  soon.43 


Preparations  for  the  Voyage 

How  many  people  actually  went  to  Maryland?  Lord 
Baltimore  once  spoke  of  300  settlers,  but  this  is  certainly 
an  exaggeration.  On  another  occasion  he  stated  that  his 
ships  had  carried  about  200  people,  which,  if  the  crews 
are  included,  seems  plausible.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  unnamed  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  as  the  ships  left  Gravesend,  just  below  London. 
Since  most  English  Catholics  were  willing  to  take  this 
oath,  all  but  the  three  Jesuits  may  have  done  so.  The 
Ark  had  a  crew  of  forty  and  the  Dove  a  crew  of  seven. 
In  all  by  this  count,  178  people  sailed.  But  the  number 
rises  to  195  if  the  Catholic  gentlemen  adventurers  avoided 
taking  the  oath.  Of  these  195  passengers  and  crew  the 
intended  colonists  would  have  numbered  148.44  The 
number  of  would-be  settlers,  then,  falls  between  about 
130  and  150. 

Transporting  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
colonists  with  equipment  and  supplies  for  one  year  took 
considerable  planning.  Lord  Baltimore  chartered  the 
Ark ,  a  very  large  ship  for  the  time,  one  built  both  to  be  a 
merchant  ship  and  for  use  by  the  royal  navy  if  needed  in 
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time  of  war.  “Kingbuilt,”  Father  White  described  it, 
“makeing  faire  weather  in  great  stormes.”  It  had  a 
cargo  capacity  of  at  least  300  tons,  defined  in  those  days 
by  tons  of  wine,  or  about  10,000  cubic  feet.  Today  such 
a  ship— perhaps  110  feet  long,  hardly  30  feet  wide,  and 
about  13  feet  deep — seems  a  cockleshell  in  which  to  risk 
the  lives  of  so  many.  But  for  its  day  it  was  “as  strong  as 
could  be  made  of  oake  and  iron.”45 

Lord  Baltimore  and  several  co-investors  purchased  a 
second  and  much  smaller  vessel,  the  Dove ,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Ark  and  to  be  used  thereafter  in  the  joint-stock 
fur  trade  venture.  The  Dove  was  referred  to  as  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  pinnace,  but  pinnace  was  a  term  used  loosely  at 
the  time  to  cover  a  range  of  sizes  and  riggings  of  small 
vessels  that  accompanied  larger  ships.  From  inconsis¬ 
tent  references  to  the  size  of  the  Dove  it  is  estimated  that 
its  cargo  capacity  was  between  forty  and  fifty  tons,  or 
six  to  eight  times  less  than  that  of  the  Ark.  The  Dove 
may  have  carried  a  passenger  or  two,  but  nearly  all  the 
prospective  colonists  probably  traveled  on  the  larger 
ship.46 

Provisions  for  the  voyage  consisted  of  wood  (for 
cooking),  water,  beer,  and  solid  food,  probably  mostly 
bread  plus  a  little  cheese  and  dried  meat.  The  royal  navy 
of  the  time  allowed  one  ton  (in  wine  measure)  per  month 
of  these  provisions  for  every  four  men.  Of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  beer  was  one  half,  wood  and  water  one  quarter, 
and  solid  food  one  quarter.  Water  turned  bad  faster 
than  beer,  hence  the  great  quantity  of  beer.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  put  aboard  107  tons  of  beer,  about  enough  at  this 
rate  for  200  people  for  two  months.  He  also  provided 
six  tons  of  Canary  wine  and  “provisions” — presumably 
solid  food— worth  £28  but  not  otherwise  described. 
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These  provisions  possibly  included  lemons  to  stave  off 
scurvy  that  could  afflict  the  travelers  especially  if  bad 
weather  greatly  delayed  the  voyage.  Seventeenth- 
century  men  knew  nothing  of  vitamins,  but  sailors  by 
then  knew  the  value  of  lemons  for  preventing  scurvy. 
The  gentlemen  adventurers  may  also  have  added  to  such 
basics  more  varied  supplies  for  themselves.  The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Maryland  (1635)  recommended  live  chickens, 
wheat  flour  for  puddings,  butter  and  cheeses,  cured 
hams,  potted  meats,  wines,  and  other  luxuries.47 

To  the  provisions  for  the  voyage  were  added  a  year’s 
supplies  for  each  settler.  John  Smith,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Virginia,  long  before  (in  1612)  had  published  a  list 
of  what  was  necessary,  and  the  Relation  of  Maryland  of 
1635  made  few  changes.  Per  man,  8  bushels  of  meal,  2 
bushels  of  peas,  2  bushels  of  oatmeal,  1  bushel  of  salt, 
and  a  little  sugar,  spice,  and  fruit  were  recommended, 
plus  a  gallon  of  oil,  2  gallons  of  vinegar,  and  1  gallon  of 
aquavitae  (that  is,  alcohol).  Bedding,  clothing,  and 
equipment  for  eating  and  cooking  also  had  to  go,  along 
with  saws,  hammers  and  other  carpenters’  tools,  hoes, 
axes,  shovels,  spades,  grindstones,  and  nails.  In  all  the 
minimum  provisions  and  equipment  needed  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  half  a  ton  per  person,  and  Lord  Baltimore  un¬ 
doubtedly  saw  to  it  that  he  and  his  investors  supplied  at 
least  the  minimum.  The  gentlemen  adventurers  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  carry  more:  hogsheads  of  beef  or  pork,  butter, 
cheeses,  iron  hinges  and  locks,  soap,  candles,  seeds  for 
fruit  trees,  and  other  items.48 

In  addition,  Lord  Baltimore  supplied  his  colony-to-be 
with  armaments.  Four  sakers,  weighing  in  all  9,925 
pounds,  and  four  demiculverins,  weighing  together 
1 1,800  pounds,  were  delivered  to  the  Ark.  Sakars  of  this 
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weight  were  cannon  about  9  feet  long.  Demiculverins 
were  somewhat  larger  cannon,  10  to  13  feet  long.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  Ark  carried  materials  to  build  a  barge  for  the 
use  of  the  colony  on  arrival  and  quantities  of  trade 
goods  for  buying  livestock  in  Virginia  and  furs  from  the 
Indians.49 

So  equipped,  the  ships  set  sail  from  Gravesend  in 
mid-October.  But  on  October  18,  Lord  Baltimore’s  op¬ 
ponents  made  a  last-ditch  effort  to  halt  the  expedition. 
They  persuaded  the  Attorney  General  to  complain  to 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  that,  in  Lord  Baltimore’s 
words,  “my  ships  were  departed  without  cokets  from 
the  custom-house,  and  in  contempt  of  all  authority,  my 
people  [were]  abusing  the  king’s  officers  and  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.’’  The  Lords  ordered  several 
of  the  king’s  ships  to  search  for  the  Ark  and  the  Dove 
and  bring  them  back  to  Gravesend.  There  one  Edward 
Watkins  administered  the  oath,  possibly  for  a  second  time, 
and  Lord  Baltimore  meantime  persuaded  their  Lordships 
that  “there  was  not  any  just  cause  of  complaint.’’50 

The  ships  then  sailed  for  the  Cowes  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Probably  it  was  there  that  the  Jesuit  priests  and 
possibly  a  few  other  Catholics  joined  the  colonists.  The 
ships  then  waited.  Perhaps  they  were  expecting  Lord 
Baltimore,  but  he  had  decided  he  could  not  go.  His  pres¬ 
ence  in  England  was  required  to  protect  his  charter  and 
the  infant  colony  from  his  enemies  there.  He  sent  in¬ 
stead  last  minute  instructions  to  his  brother  and  the  two 
Commissioners,  dated  November  13,  1633.  Once  these 
had  arrived,  the  ships  awaited  fair  winds  that  would 
take  them  safely  into  ocean  waters.51 

Finally  on  November  22  all  was  ready.  The  vessels 
departed,  becoming  a  cramped,  wooden  world  for  all  on 
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board,  more  distant  from  the  England  its  passengers 
knew  than  a  space  ship  to  the  moon  would  seem  today. 
It  was  to  be  a  world  full  of  terrors  but  also  of  hope  as  it 
carried  the  colonists  to  their  new  home. 


Lord  Baltimore’s  Dream 

Lord  Baltimore  must  have  felt  relief  and  hope  but 
also  disappointment  as  his  ships  took  off  without  him. 
His  instructions  for  the  voyage  and  first  settlement  show 
a  mixture  of  anxiety  and  optimism.  The  Commissioners 
were  to  “be  very  carefull  to  preserve  unity  and  peace 
amongst  all  the  passengers.”  All  “Acts  of  Roman  Cath- 
olique  Religion”  were  to  be  done  “as  privately  as  may 
be”  and  Catholics  were  “to  be  silent  upon  all  occasions 
of  discourse  concerning  matters  of  Religion. . .  .And  this 
is  to  be  observed  at  Land  as  well  as  Sea.”  At  the  same 
time  the  leaders  were  to  try  to  discover  what  sailors  or 
passengers  might  know  “concerning  the  private  plotts 
of  his  Lopps  adversaries  in  England,  who  endeavored  to 
overthrow  his  voyage”  and  report  back  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  instructions  also  anticipated  sabotage 
from  Virginia  once  the  ships  arrived,  and  he  gave  a 
detailed  plan  for  avoiding  trouble,  especially  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Claibourne.  His  optimism  was  more  evident  when 
he  required  construction  for  himself  of  a  house  and 
chapel  and  establishment  of  a  town  nearby.  He  ordered 
the  charter  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  the  settlers  that  they 
might  know  their  rights  as  well  as  his  powers.  And  he 
announced  his  intention  to  be  there  shortly  to  assist 
them  “that  they  may  reape  the  fruites  of  their  charges 
and  labors.”52 
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Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  had  prepared 
as  well  as  he  could  for  his  New  World  venture.  The  ship¬ 
board  society  resembled  his  plan,  with  men  of  birth  as 
leaders,  and  men  and  women  used  to  hard  work  com¬ 
mitted  to  several  years  of  service.  The  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  provided  his  Catholics  with  a  ministry,  exercised 
he  hoped,  with  suitable  discretion.  As  he  wrote  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  “I  have 
sent  a  hopeful  Colony  to  Maryland,  with  a  fair  and 
probable  Expectation  of  good  Success.”53 

Father  Andrew  White  rushed  his  first  report  on  the 
voyage  back  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  in  turn  quickly  (by 
July  or  August  1634)  published  a  version  of  it  as  A  Rela¬ 
tion  of. .  .  Maryland,  along  with  new  conditions  of 
Plantation  and  the  advertisement  for  a  second  voyage: 

Whosoever  intends  to  partake  in  this  second  Voyage, 
must  come,  or  send  before  the  20.  of  October  next 
ensuing,  to  M.  William  Peaseley  Esq.  his  Lordsh. 
brother-in-law,  at  his  house  on  the  back-side  of 
Drury-lane,  over  against  the  Cock-pit  on  the  field- 
side:  And  there  to  him  deliuer  their  transportation- 
money,  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  meane 
to  send  over,  at  the  rate  of  sixe  pounds  a  man,  to  the 
end  convenient  passage  may  bee  reserved  for  them,  in 
his  Lordsh.  shipping;  beyond  which  time  it  will  not 
be  profitable  for  any  to  partake  in  this  second 
Voyage. 

15.  July  1634 

Success  was  still  by  no  means  certain,  but  as  one  con¬ 
temporary  wrote  at  the  close  of  a  translation  of  the 
Maryland  charter,  possibly  completed  as  early  as  1635, 
“a  good  end  crowns  the  work.” 
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NOTES 


(1)  The  narrative,  A  Briefe  Relation  of  The  Voyage  Unto  Maryland, 
is  printed  in  The  Calvert  Papers,  Number  Three  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  Fund  Publication,  No.  35  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1899),  and  in 
Clayton  Colman  Hall,  ed.,  Narratives  of  Early  Maryland,  1633-1684 
(New  York,  1910,  reprinted  1967),  29-45.  The  document  as  printed  in 
The  Calvert  Papers,  Number  Three  has  been  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  350th  anniversary  of  Maryland’s  founding  by  the  Hall  of 
Records  Commission  for  the  Tri-County  Council  for  Southern  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  Maryland  Heritage  Committee. 

(2)  Lois  Green  Carr  and  Edward  C.  Papenfuse,  “The  Maryland 
Charter’’  in  A  Declaration  of  The  Lord  Baltemore’s  Plantation  in 
Mary-land,  The  Maryland  Hall  of  Records,  350th  Anniversary  Docu¬ 
ment  Series,  no.  2  (Annapolis,  Md.,  1983);  Russell  R.  Menard  and 
Lois  Green  Carr,  “The  Lords  Baltimore  and  The  Colonization  of 
Maryland’’  in  David  B.  Quinn,  ed.,  Early  Maryland  in  a  Wider  World 
(Detroit,  Mich.,  1982),  167-185,  hereafter  cited  as  Menard  and  Carr, 
“The  Lords  Baltimore.’’ 

(3)  This  section  is  based  primarily  on  ibid. 

(4)  For  details  on  the  conversion  and  its  consequences,  see  John  D. 
Krugler,  “  ‘The  Face  of  a  Protestant  and  the  Heart  of  a  Papist’:  A 
Reexamination  of  Sir  George  Calvert’s  Conversion  to  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,’’  Journal  of  Church  and  State  20  (1978):  507-531. 

(5)  This  estimate  is  based  on  evidence  for  rents  on  renewed  leases  on 
the  Herbert  estate  in  Wiltshire,  1510-1659,  discussed  in  Eric  Kerridge, 
“The  Movement  of  Rent,  1540-1640,’’  Economic  History  Review, 
2nd  Ser.,  6  (1953-1954):  24-25  (Tables  I,  II).  In  the  1630s,  rents  on 
renewed  leases  were  about  58  pence  per  acre.  If  rent  is  capitalized  at  10 
per  cent,  which  was  then  current  practice  in  determining  entry  fees  for 
renewing  leases  (ibid.,  21),  the  value  of  the  land  was  48  shillings  per 
acre. 

(6)  This  is  quoted  from  “Conditions  propounded  by  the  Lord  Balte- 
more,  to  such  as  shall  goe,  or  adventure  into  Maryland,’’  printed  in  A 
Relation  of  Maryland  (London,  1635)  and  reprinted  in  Hall,  ed.,  Nar¬ 
ratives  of  Early  Maryland,  91. 

(7)  Michael  Chatfield,  A  History  of  Accounting  Thought,  rev.  ed. 
(New  York,  1977),  79-80. 

(8)  On  fur  trade  profits  in  the  area,  see  J.  Frederick  Fausz,  Profits, 
Pelts,  and  Power:  The  “Americanzation’’  of  English  Culture  in  the 
Chesapeake,  1620-1652  (paper  presented  to  the  American  Historical 
Association,  December,  1982). 

(9)  On  the  early  history  of  toleration  in  the  colony,  see  John  D. 
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Krugler,  “Lord  Baltimore,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Toleration:  Reli¬ 
gious  Policy  in  Maryland  during  the  Early  Catholic  Years,  1 634— 
1649.”  The  Catholic  Historical  Review  65  (1979),  49-75;  idem, 
“  ‘With  Promise  of  Liberty  in  Religion’:  The  Catholic  Lords  Balti¬ 
more  and  Toleration  in  Seventeenth-Century  Maryland,  1634-1692,” 
Maryland  Historical  Magazine  79  (1984),  21-43. 

For  the  circumstances  that  brought  toleration  to  an  end  in  1689,  see 
Lois  Green  Carr  and  David  W.  Jordan,  Maryland’s  Revolution  of 
Government,  1689-1692  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1974),  chapters  1  and  6. 

(10)  The  only  known  copy  of  this  pamphlet  has  disappeared.  A  fac¬ 
simile  privately  printed  in  1929  with  an  introduction  by  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth  has  been  reprinted  in  1983  as  No.  2  in  the  Maryland  Hall  of 
Records,  350th  Anniversary  Document  Series. 

(11)  Harry  Wright  Newman,  The  Flowering  of  the  Maryland  Palati¬ 
nate  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1961),  165-275,  provides  biographies  in 
alphabetical  order  of  all  the  known  members  of  the  first  expedition. 
This  is  an  excellent  compilation,  although  there  are  occasional  errors. 
Mr.  Newman  includes  a  number  of  people  who  might  have  been,  but 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been,  passengers  on  the  Ark. 

The  analysis  in  this  section  of  the  composition  and  role  of  the  in¬ 
vestors  is  based  on  Menard  and  Carr,  ‘‘The  Lords  Baltimore”  in 
Quinn,  ed.,  Early  Maryland  in  a  Wider  World,  179-183,  and  Russell 
R.  Menard,  ‘‘Economy  and  Society  in  Early  Colonial  Maryland” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Iowa,  1975),  30-39. 

(12)  ‘‘Reluctant  Colonists:  The  English  Catholics  Confront  the 
Atlantic”  in  Quinn,  ed.,  Early  Maryland  in  a  Wider  World,  149-164. 

(13)  A  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Baltemore’s  Plantation  in  Mary¬ 
land,  3. 

(14)  On  the  known  basic  biographical  facts,  see  Newman,  The 
Flowering  of  the  Maryland  Palatinate,  180-183.  Leonard  Calvert’s 
letter  to  his  brother,  dated  April  25,  1638,  is  printed  in  The  Calvert 
Papers,  Number  One,  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Fund  Publica¬ 
tion,  No.  28  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1889),  182-193  (quote,  190).  For  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  conflict  over  Kent  Island,  see  Russell  R.  Menard, 
‘‘Maryland’s  ‘Time  of  Troubles’:  Sources  of  Political  Disorder  in 
Early  St.  Mary’s,”  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  76  (1981):  124-140. 
On  the  conflicts  with  Claiborne,  seen  from  his  point  of  view,  see 
Nathaniel  C.  Hale,  Virginia  Venturer:  William  Claiborne,  1600-1677 
(Richmond,  Va.,  1951),  148-237.  On  the  assembly  of  1638,  see  Aubrey 
C.  Land,  Colonial  Maryland:  A  History  (New  York,  1981),  34-36. 

(15)  Newman,  Flowering  of  the  Maryland  Palatinate,  172,  179-184, 
188-89,  190-191,  200,  211,  213-18,  226-29,  236-38,  250,  251-52,  271. 
I  am  obliged  to  disagree  with  Newman’s  identification  of  Henry  Wise¬ 
man  as  Robert  Wiseman,  273-75. 
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(16)  Menard,  “Maryland’s  ‘Time  of  Troubles,’  ’’  Maryland  Histor¬ 
ical  Magazine  76  (1981):  124-140. 

(17)  Ibid. 

(18)  The  successes  of  the  first  ten  years  are  discussed  in  Menard  and 
Carr,  “Lords  Baltimore’’  in  Quinn,  ed.,  Early  Maryland  in  a  Wider 
World,  188-209. 

(19)  Thomas  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Baltimore,  April  16,  1638,  printed 
in  The  Calvert  Papers,  Number  One,  169-81  (quote,  172);  Leonard 
Calvert  to  Lord  Baltimore,  April  25,  1638,  in  ibid.,  190;  William 
Hand  Brown  et  al.,  eds.,  Archives  of  Maryland,  72  v.  (Baltimore, 
Md.,  1883-1972),  1:  8-12,  16-18;  3:  53,  64,  74,  85,  98,  106,  114,  119, 
127-128,  131-134,  136,  137;  4:  125  (hereafter  cited  as  Archives). 

(20)  Thomas  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Baltimore,  April  16,  1638,  printed 
in  The  Calvert  Papers,  Number  One,  169-181  (quotes,  174,  175,  176); 
Patent  Liber  AB&H:  243-245,  ms.,  Hall  of  Records,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Archives  3:  165-171;  4:  370,  372,  375-376;  10:  12,  212-213;  Corn¬ 
wallis  v.  Ingle,  C24  690/14,  ms.,  Public  Record  Office,  London,  tran¬ 
script  supplied  by  Noel  Currer-Briggs  and  Southside  Historical  Sites, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  files  of  St.  Mary’s  City  Commission,  St.  Mary’s 
City  and  Annapolis,  Md.;  Garry  Wheeler  Stone,  “Society,  Housing, 
and  Architecture  in  Early  Maryland:  John  Lewger’s  St.  John’s’’ 
(Ph.  D.  diss.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1982),  43.  After  Ingle’s 
Rebellion,  Cornwallis  never  had  a  labor  force  the  size  that  he  had  had 
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623,  ms.,  Hall  of  Records,  Annapolis,  Md.  He  sold  his  total  estate  in 
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(21)  Bossy,  “Reluctant  Colonists’’  in  Quinn,  ed.,  Early  Maryland  in 
a  Wider  World,  149-164. 

(22)  Ibid.,  156. 

(23)  Ibid.,  163. 

(24)  [Lawrence  C.  Wroth],  A  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Baltemore’s 
Plantation  in  Mary-land;  Wherein  is  set  forth  how  Englishmen  may 
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Menard,  “Maryland’s  ‘Time  of  Troubles,’  ’’  Maryland  Historical 
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MARY-LAND 


Figure  2.  “ The  Maryland  Medal ”  of  Lord  and  Lady  Baltimore; 
BRITISH  School,  XVII  century;  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Anonymous  gift  (Recto:  Cecil  Calvert  [1606-1675],  second  Baron 
of  Baltimore  1632;  Verso:  Countess  Anne  Arundell  of  Wardour  [c. 
1610-^1649 1,  wife  of  Lord  Cecil  Calvert  1628 ,  Date:  1633,  Silver 
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Relation  of  the  fuccclscfull  beginnings  of  the' 

Lord  Baltemore's  plantation  in  Maryland. 

N  Friday  the  22.  of  Nouember  1635.  a  fmall 
gale  of  windc  comming  gently  from  the 
Northweft  ,  vve  weighed  from  the  Cowes  in 
the  He  of  Wt ght>  about  ten  in  the  morning ; 
and  ( hauing  flayed  by  the  way  twenty  dayci 
at  the  Barbadas ,  and  fourteenedayes  at  St- 
C  hrijtcfhers ,  vpon  fome  neccffary  occafions  ) 
wee  arriu^d  at  Point -Comfort  in  lr*gtntA 
on  the  24.  of  February  following  ,  the  Lord  be  fraifed  for  tt .  At 
this  time  one  Qi^tzineCUy  bourne  was  come  from  the  parts  vVherc 
wee  intended  to  plant,  to  Virginia ;  and  from  him  wee  vnderftood, 
that  all  the  natines  of  thole  parts  were  in  preparation  of  de¬ 
fence,  by  realon  of  a  rumour  lomchad  railed  amongft  them ,  of 
fixe  (hips  that  were  to  come  with  a  power  of  Sfunyards ,  whole 
meaning  was  to  d riue  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  ebuntrey . 

Wee  had  good  letters  from  his  Maicfty  to  the  Goucrnour  and 
Councell  of  Vtrgmta  ,  which  made  them fauour  vs,  and  fhew  vs  as 
noble  vlagc  as  the  place  afforded ,with  promilc,that  for  their  cattcll 
and  Hoggs,  Corne or  Poultry,  our  plantation  fhould  not  want  the 
open  way  to  furnifh  our  fclues  from  thence  ;  they  told  vs  likewile. 
That  when  his  Lordfhip  fhould  bee  rclolued  on  a  conuenient  place 
to  make  himlelfe  a  feat;  thev  fhould  bee  able  to  prouidchim  with 
as  much  Bricke  andTilcjashc  fhould  haueoccafiontoimpIoy>vn* 
till  his  Lordfhip  had  madcofhisowne:  Alfb,  that  they  had  to  fur-* 
rpfh  his  Lordfhip  with  two  or  three  hundred  Stocks  ready  grafted 
withPtarcs>Applos^Plumac^  Apricotcs>Figgs,  and  Peaches j  and 
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feme  CherriesrThat  they  had  alfo  Come  Orange  and  Li  men  trees  in 
the  ground,  which  yet  thriued  :  Alfo,  Filberas ,  Hazel-nuts ,  and 
Almonds ;  and  in  one  place  of  the  Colony,  Quince-trees ,  where¬ 
with  they  could  fbrnifh  his  Lordfhip;  And  in  fine  >  that  his  Lord- 
fliip  fhould  not  want  any  thing  that  Colony  had. 

On  the  }.of  Mir  eh  wee  came  into  Chesapeake  Bay ,  and  made 
(ay!e  to  the  North  for  Patoemecl riuer ,  the  Bay  running  betweene 
two  facet  lands  in  the  channell  of  7. 8-  and  9.  fathome  deepe,  j  o. 
Leagues  broad ,  and  foil  of  fi  (h  at  the  time  of  the  yeerc  -r  It  is  one 
of  the  deiightfolleft  waters  I  euer  law,  except  Potoemeckj,  which 
wee  named  Saint  Gregorys.  And  now  being  in  our  ownc  Coun- 
trey,  wee  began  to  giue  names  to  places,  and  called  th*  Southerne 
Point ,  Cape  Saint  Gregory ;  ana  the  Northerly  Point ,  Saint 
Michaels.  This  riuer,  of  all  I  know,  is  the  greateft  and  fweeteft  * 
much  broader  then  the  Thames ;  fo  plcafint,  as  I  for  my  part ,  was 
neuer  fatisfied  in  beholding  it.  Few  Marflies,  or  Swamnes ,  but 
the  greareft  part  follid  good  earth ,  with  great  curiofity  of  woods, 
which  are  not  choaked  vp  with  vndcr-lhrubbs ,  but  fet  commonly 
one  from  the  other,  in  fuch  diftadee ,  as  a  Coach  and  foure  horfes 
may  eafily  traucll  through  them. 

At  the  firft  looming  of  the  fhip  vpon  the  riuer,  wee  found  (  as 
was  foretold  vs  )  all  the  Countrey  tn  Armes.  The  King  of  the 
Pafchattowayes  had  drawen  together  r  500.  bowe-men,  which  wee 
our  (clues  faw ,  the  woods  were  fired  in  manner  of  beacons  the 
night  after  j  and  for  that  our  veflell  was  the  greateft  that  euer  thofc 
Indians  faw,  the  fcowtes  reported  wee  came  in.  a  Canow,  as  bigge 
as  an  Hand ,  and  had  as  many  men  as  there  bee  trees  in  the 
woods. 

Wee  faylcd  vp  the  riuer  till  we  came  to  Heron  Hands ,  fo  called 
from  the  infinite  number  of  that  fbwle  there.  The  firft  of  thofe 
Hands,  wee  called  Saint  Clements ;  The  fccond,  Saint  Katharines ; 
And  the  third ,  Saint  Cecilies.  Wee  tooke  land  firft  in  Saint 
Clements,  which  is  comparted  about  with  a  fhallow  water,  and  ad- 
mitts  no  acoefle  without  wading ;  here,  by  the  ouerturning  of  the 
Shallop,  the  maids  which  had  beene  waftung  at  the  land ,  were  al- 
moft  drowned ,  befide  the  lode  of  much  linnen ,  and  amongft  the 
reft  I  loft  the  beft  of  mine, which  is  a  very  maim  Ioffe  in  thde parts. 
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The  ground  is  couered  thicke  with  nokickeries  (  which  is  a  wild 
Wall-nut >  very  hard  and  thick  of  Ihcll;  but  the  meatc  (though 
little  )  is  pafsing  fvveete  )  with  black  Wall-nuts ,  and  acrons  bigger 
then  ours.  It  abounds  with  Vines, and  (alletts,  hcarbs,  and  flowers, 
full  of  Cedar,  and  faflafras.  It  is  but  400  acres  bigg ,  and  therefore 
too  little  for  vs  to  fettle  vpon. 

Hcere  wee  went  to  a  place ,  where  a  large  tree  was  made  into  2 
Crofle ;  and  taking  it  on  our  fhoulders  ,  wee  carried  it  to  the  plac« 
appointed  for  it.  The  Gouernour  and  Commifiioncrs  putting  their 
hands  firft  vnto  it,  then  the  reft  ofthechiefeft  aduenturers.  At  the 
place  prepared  wee  all  kneeled  downe  ,  and  faid  certaine  Prayers  ; 
raking  poflefsion  of  this  Countrey  for  our  Sauiour ;  and  for  our  fb- 
ueraigne  Lord  the  King  of England 

Here  our  gouernour  had  good  aduice  giuen  him,  not  to  land  for 
good  and  all,  before  hee  had  bcenc  with  the  Empcrour  of  Pafchat* 
tonuj)  and  had  declared  vnto  him  the  caufc  of ourcomming  :  which 
was,  firft  to  lcame  them  a  diuine  Do&rine ,  which  would  lead  their 
foules  to  a  place  of  hapnineffe  after  this  life  were  ended  :  And  allb 
to  enrich  them  with  fiidi  ornaments  of  a  ciuill  life ,  wherewith  our 
Countrcy  doth  abound  :and  this  Emperem  being  fanftied ,  none  of 
the  inferiour  Kings  would  ftirre.  In  conformity  tothisaduicc ,  hee 
tooke  two  Pinnaces,  his  owne,  and  another  hired  at  Virginia;  and 
leauing  the  fhip  before  Saint  Clements  at  Anchor,  went  vp  the  riucr, 
and  ianding  on  thcfouth-fide,and  finding  the  Indians  fled  for  feare, 
cameto  Patoemeck^  Towne,where  the  King  being  a  child  ,  Archibau 
his  Vnclc  gouemed  both  him,  and  his  Countrey  for  him.  Hee  gaue 
all  thecompany  good  Wellcome  ;  and  one  of  the  company  hauing 
entred  into  a  little  difcourfe  with  him  touching  theerrours  of  their 
religion, hee  feemed  well  pleafed  therewith  ;  and  at  his  going  away 
defired  him  to  returnc  vnto  him  againc,  telling  him  hee  fhould  liue 
at  his  Table,  his  men  fhould  hunt  for  him,  andhee  would  diuidcall 
With  him. 

From  hence  they  went  to  Pafchattmay.  All  were  heere  armed  t 
500  Bow-men  came  to  the  Water-fidc.  The  Emperour  himfelfe 
more  fca  eleflc  then  the  reft,  came  priuately  a  boord ,  where  hee  was 
courtcoufly  entertained ;  and  vnderftanding  wee  came  in  a  peace¬ 
able  manner,  bade  vs  welcome  >  and  gaue  vs  leaue  to  fit  downe  in 
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what  place  ofhis  kingdoms  wee  plcafed.  White  this  King  was  a- 
boara  ,  all  the  Indians  came  to  the  Watcr-fide,  fearing  treafon, 
whereupon  two  of  die  Kings  men,  that  attended  him  in  our  fliippe 
were  appointed  to  row  on  fhoire  to  quit  them  of  this  feare  :  but 
they  refiifing  to  goe  for  feare  of  the  popular  fury ;  the  interpretours 
Handing  on  the  deck ,  fire  wed  the  King  to  them  that  he  was  in  fefe- 
ty,  where-with  they  were  iatis^ied.  In  this  iourneythe  Gouernour 
entertained  Captainc  Henry  Fleet  c  and  his  three  barkes;  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  proportion  in  beauer  trade  to  feme  vs,  being  skillfull  in  the 
tongue,  and  well  beloued  ofthenatiues. 

While!  the  Gouernour  w^s  abroad  ,  the  Indians  began  to  lay  a- 
fide  feare,  and  to  come  to  our  Court  of  guard , which  wee  kept  night 
and  day  vpon  St.  ( Lements  lie :  partly  to  dc  end  our  Barge  ,  which 
was  brought  in  pieces  out  of  England  and  there  made  vp,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  defend  the  Captaines  men ,  which  were  imployed  in  felling  of 
trees,  and  cleaning  pales  for  the  pallizado  randatlaft  they  ventured 
to  come  aboard  our  fhip.  It  was  worth  the  hearing,  for  thofe  who 
vndcrftood  them,  to  heare  what  admiration  they  made  at  our  fhip ; 
calling  it  a  Canow  ;  and  wondenng  where  fo  great  a  tree  grew  tnae 
madcit ,  concerning  it  to  bee  made  of  one  piece  ,  as  their  Canovt's 
are.  Our  great  Ordnance  was  a  great  and  fearefell  thunder, they  had 
neacr  heard  any  before  ;  all  the  Countrey  trembles  at  them. 

The  Gouernour  being  returned, wee  came  fomc  nine  leagues  low¬ 
er  to  a  riuer  on  the  North-fidc  of  that  land  ,  as  bigg  asth  c  Thames: 
which  wee  called  $  aint  Georges  riuer :  It  runnes  vp  to  the  North  a- 
bout  20.  miles  before  it  comes  to  the  frcfh.This  riuer  makes  twoex- 
cellcnt  Bayes,  for  300  fayle  of  Shipps  of  iooo.  tunne,  to  harbour  in 
with  great  fafety .  The  one  Bay  wee  named  Saint  Georges ;  the  other 
(  and  more  inward  )  Saint  Manes ,  The  King  of  Taocomocoy  dvVeltl 
on  the  left-hand  or  fide  thcreofjjand  wee  tooke  vp  our  feate  on  the 
right,  one  mile  within  the  land.  Itisas  brauc  a  piece  of  ground  to 
let  downeonas  moll  is  in  the  Countrey,  and  I  fuppofe  as  good  ( if 
not  much  better)  then  the  primeft  parcell  o  iEngliJh  ground. 

Our  Towne  wee  call  Saint  Maries :  and  to  auoid  alliuft  occafioii 
ofotfence,  and  collour  of  wrong,  wee  bought  of  the  King  for  Hat** 
chetts,  Axes,  Howes,  and  Clothes ,  a  quantitic  offome  30  mites  of 
Land,  which  wee  call  Angnji*  Carolina,  And  that’ which  made  theft* 
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the  more  Willing  tx>  fell  it,  was  the  warres  they  had  with  the  Safi 
quefa-hanoughs  ,  a  nigh  bordering  nation ,  who  came  often  into 
their  Countrey ,  to  wafte  and  dcliroy ;  and  forced  many  of  them  to 
leauc  their  Countrey  >  and  paffc  ouer  Patoemeck^  to  free  them'clues 
from  perill  >  before  wee  came.  God  no  doubt  difpoling  all  this  for 
them,  who  were  to  bring  his  law  and  light  among  thefe  Infidells. 
Yet  feeing  wee  came  fo  well  prepared  witharmes,  their  fca re  was 
much  Idle,  and  they  could  be  content  to  dwell  by  vs :  yet  doe  they 
daily rclinqnifh  their  houfes ,  lands,  and corne-fields,  and  lcaue 
them  to  vs.  Is  not  this  a  piece  of  wonder,  that  a  nation,  which  a  few 
dayes  before  was  in  armes  with  the  rdf  againft  vs,  fhould  yeeld 
themfelues  now  vnto  vs  like  lambes,  and  giue  vs  their  houfes,  lands, 
and  linings  for  a  trifle  ?  Digitus  Dei  eft  btc  ;  and  furely  fome  great 
good  is  entended  by  God  to  this  Nation.  Some  few  families  of /*- 
chans  z re  permitted  yet  to  flay  by  vs  till  next  yeerc  ,  and  then  the 
land  is  free* 

Wcehadnotbcenc  long  time  feated  there,  ere  Sir  Ukn  Harney 
Gouemourof Virginia*  did  our  gouernour  the  honour  fin  molt 
friendly  manner  )  to  vifit  him  :  and  during  the  time  of  his  being 
there,  the  King  o iPatuxunt  alfe  came  to  vifit  vs ;  and  being  come 
aboard  the  Arke,  and  brought  into  the  great  cabbin,  and  leated  be-1 
twccnc  the  two  Gonemours  (  Captaine  Fleete  and  Mailer  Golding 
theinterpretors  being  prefent )  hee  began  his  fpeech  as  foiloweth. 

When  I  heard  that  a  great  Werowancc  of  the  Englifh  was  come 
U  YoacomOCO,  I  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  him.  But  when  I  heard  the 
Werowancc  of  Pasbic-hayc  wot  come  thither  a/fo  to  vifit  him;  I  pre¬ 
fent  Ir  ft  art  vp  >  and  without  further  court  fell  ,  came  to  fee  them 
hath. 


In  the  time  ofhis  ftay  at  Saint  Maries ,  wee  kept  the  folcmnitic 
of  carrying  our  colours  on  fhoarc  :  and  the  King  of  Patuxum  ac¬ 
companying  vs,  was  much  taken  with  the  ceremony.  But  the  fame 
night  ("hee  and  Captaine  Fleete  being  at  the  Indian-Houfe )  the 
Arke’s  great  gunnes,  to  honour  the  day,  fpakc  aloude;  which  the 
King  of  Patuxm*  with  great  admiration  hearing ,  eoimfelled  his 
friends  the  T&aeomeco  huuans  to  beccarfcfiall  that  they  breake  not 
rffflr  peace  with  vs;  and  laid  : 

Whcn  wt* Jbootc,  our  Jkv^firingsgitce  a  twang  that's  hard  (m  a  de- 
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tie  way  off :  But  doe  you  not  he  Are  what  cracks  their  Berw-Jhingt  giuef 

■Many  fiich  prctty  layings  heevied  in  the  rime  of  his  being  with 
vs,  and  at  his  departure,  hce  thus  exp  eft  his  extraodinary  aftc&ion 
vnro  vs . 

Jdolo*ctheTing[\flnfo  well,  that  if  they  fhould  kill  me,  fo  that  they 
left  me  hut  fomuch  hr  eat  h,  ast'j  fpca^e  vnto  thy  people ,  I  would  com* 
tnand  them  not  to  renenge  my  de^th: 

As  for  the  Natines.thcy  are  proper  tall  men  of  perfon;fwarthy  by 
nature, but  much  more  by  Art :  painting  thcmfclucs  with  colours 
in  oyle,  like  a  darkc  Red,  which  they  doc  to  keepe  the  Gnatts  off : 
wherin  Iconfeflc,thcreis  moreea^rhcncomlincfle. 

As  for  their  faces,  they  haue  other  colours  at  timcs;as  Blewfrom 
the  nofevpward,  and  Red downeward,and  lOmetimc  contrariwiie 
in  great  variety,  and  in  very  partly  manner  fometimes;  they  haue  no 
beards  till  they  come  to  bee  very  old,  and  therefore  dra/vefrom 
each  fide  of  their  mouthes, lines  to  their  very  circs  ,  to  reprefenta 
beard;  and  this  fometimes  of  one  colour ;  and  fometimes  of  another. 

They  wearc  their  hairc  generally  very  long,  and  it  is  as  blacke  as 
Iett :  which  they  bring  vp  in  a  knott  to  the  left-care,  and  tyc  it  a- 
bouc  with  a  large  firing  of  Wampampegg  ,  or  Roanoake, or  fome  o- 
therof  thebert  Iewelst  mongthem.  Vpon  their  fore-head,  fome 
vfc  to  wearc  a  Firti  of  Copper,* nd  iomc  weare  other  figures. 

About  their  neckcs,  they  vfeto  weare  many  bugle  chaynes,  blew 
and  white,  and  other  colours;  though  thefe  begin  now  not  to  bee  e- 
fteetned  among  them  for  truck.  Their  apparrell  generally  is  dcCrc- 
skin^md  other  Furre, which  they  wearc  like  loole  mantlesryet  vnder 
this,  about  their  middle,  all  women  and  men,  at  mans  efface,  weare 
Perizsmata  (or  round  aprons  )  of  skinnes,  which  leeepes  them  de¬ 
cently  cojcned  ,  that  without  any  offence  of  chaff  eyes,  wee  may 
coouecfc  with  them. 

All  the  reft  of  their  bodies  are  naked ,  and  at  times ,  fome  of  the 
younger  fort  both  men  and  women  haue  iuft  nothing  to  couer  them. 
Their  fecte  areas  hard  as  any  borne  >  when  they  runne  ouer  pricklec 
and  thomes  they  fecle  it  not.  Their  Armcs  is  a  Bow,  with  a  bunch 
of  Arrowcs,ofa  yard  k>ng,fafm(ht  with  three  feathers  at  the  top ; 
and  pointed  either  with  the  point  ofa  deeres  horne,or  a  flharpe  three- 
corner’d  white  flint;  the  reft  is  a  (mail  cane*  or  ftraighc  ftickc.  They 
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are  Co  expert  atthele,that  I  hauefeene  one  a  good  diftanceoff  ftrike 
*  very  (mall  bird  through  the  middle  :  and  they  vie  to  caft  a  thing 
vp  from  hand, and  before  it  comes  to  ground  to  mecte  it  with  a 
fhaft.  Their  bowes  are  but  weakc,and carry  not  lcuell  very  farre, yet 
thefe  arc  their  liuelyhood,  and  euerv  day  they  are  abroad  after  fquir- 
rclls,pareridgcs,turkies,decre,anathelikc  game;  whereof  there  is 
a  wondcrfull  plenty;  though  wee  dare  not  yet  bee  fo bold  our  felu cs> 
as  to  fetch  frefh  meatc  by  this  meanes  farre  off. 

The  //?d/^houfes  arc  all  built  hccrc  in  a  long  halfc  Ouall ;  nine 
or  tenne  footehigh  to  the  middle  top  ,  where  (  as  in  ancient  Tem¬ 
ples  )  the  light  is  admitted  by  a  window,  halfc  a  yard  fquare;  which 
window  is  alfo  the  chimney  ,  which  giueth  paflage  to  the  finoake, 
the  firt  being  made  in  the  middeft  of  the  floorc  (as  in  our  old  halls 
of  England  )  and  about  it  they  vfe^to  lie.  Sauc  only  that  their  kings 
and  great  men  hauc  their  cabbins ,  and  a  bed  ofskinnes  well  dreffed 
(wherein  they  are  excellent)  fct  on  boards, and  fourc  flakes  driiien 
into  the  ground.  And  now  at  this  prefent ,  many  of  vs  liuc  in  thele 
Witdiotts  (as they  terme them)  conueniently  enough  till  better 
bee  let  vp :  But  they  are  drefled  vp  fomthing  better  then  when  the 
Indians  had  them. 

The  naturall  witt  of  this  nation  is  good  and  quick,  and  will  con- 
ceiue  a  thing  very  readily  :  they  exccll  in  fmcll  and  tafhand  haue  far 
fharper  fight  then  wee.  Their  ordinary  diet  is  Poane  and  Omine, 
both  made  of  come,  to  which  they  adde  at  times ,  Fifh  >  Foulc ,  cr 
Venifon. 

They  are  of  great  temperance ,  cfpecially  from  Hott-waters  or 
Wine,  which  they  aro  hardly  brought  totaftc,  feue  oncly  whom  the 
Engltfb  haue  corrupted  with  their  owne  vices. 

For  modeftic,  I  muff  confeAc,  I  neuer  few  from  Man  or  Woman, 
any  a&ion  tending  to  leuiticrand  yetdaily  the  poore  foules  arc  here 
in  our  houfcs,  and  take  content  to  bee  with  vs,  bringing  fometimes 
Turkics,  fbmetimes  Squirrills,  as  big  as  Engltfi  Rabbctts,  but  much 
mote  dainty ;  at  other  times  fine  white  cakes ,  Partridges  >  Oiftcrs 
ready  boil  a  and  ftewed  :  and  doc  runne  vnto  vs  with  fmiling  coun¬ 
tenance  when  they  fee  vs*  and  will  hunt  and  fifh  for  vs,  if  wee  will; 
and  all  this  with  cntercourie  of  very  few  wordfcbut  wee  hauc  hither¬ 
to  gathered  (heir  meaning  by  fignes. 

B  It 
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It  is  lavvfull  among  them  to  haue  more  Wiues  then  one ;  but  all 
keepe  the  rigour  of coniugall  faith  vnto  their  Husbands  :  The  Wo¬ 
mens  very  afpeit, is modefi and  graue. 

Generally  the  Nation  is  fo  noble,  that  you  cannot  doe  them  any 
fnuour  or  good  turnes,  but  they  returneit.  There  is  fmall  pafsion  a- 
mong  them, but  they  weigh  all  with  a  calme  and  quiet  rcalbn.  And 
to  doe  this  the  better  Jn  great  affaires  they  are  Ruddying  in  a  long 
filencc  what  is  to  bee  faid  or  done:  And  thenthey  anfwere  yea,  or  no* 
in  two  words :  And  Rand  conRantly  to  their  refolutien. 

If thefe people  were  once ChriRians,  (as  by  fome  fignes  wehaue 
reaion  to  thinkc  nothing  hinders  it  but  want  of  language )  it  would 
bee  a  right  vertuous,  and  renowned  Nation, 

As  for  their  religion,  wee  haue  not  language  our  fclucs  tofindic 
out ;  MaRer  Tbroughgood ,  who  driucs  his  Lordfliips trade  vpon  the 
riucr  of  Patttxwit ,  hath  related  fbmwhat  : 

FirR,  they  acknowledge  one  God  of  Hcaucn  ,  which  they  call 
[our  ]  God  ;  and  cry,  a  thouland  fliames  vpon  thole  ChriRians  that 
(b  lightly  offend  fo  good  a  God.  But  they  gi'ue  no  externall  honour 
vnto  him,  but  vfe  all  their  might  toplcafe  an  Okce  (orfrantick  fpi- 
rit)  for  fcarc  ofharme  from  him.  They  adore  alio  Wheatc  and  Fire 
as  two  gods,  very  bcncficiall  vnto  mans  nature. 

In  the  Machicomoco ,  or  Temple  of  Patuxunt ,  there  was  feeneby 
our  T raders  this  Ceremony.  Vpon  a  day  appointed  all  the  Townes 
mett,  and  a  great  fire  being  made  ;about  it  Rood  the  younger  fort, 
and  behind  them  againe  the  cider.  Then  taking  a  little  dcerc  fuett, 
they  caR  it  into  the  fire  , crying  Taho  >  Taho ,  and  lifting  vp  their 
hands  to  heauen.  After  this ,  was  brought  forth  before  them  a  great 
Bagg,  filled  with  a  large  7 obacco-p/pe  and  Poakg,  which  is  the  word 
which  they  vfc  for  our  Tobacco.  This  was  carried  about  tkc  fire, 
the  youth  following,  and  Tinging  Taho>  Taho ,  in  very  good  tunc  of 
voice,  and  comely  gcRurc  otbody.  . 

The  round  ended,  one  comes  reuercntly  to  thebagg ,  and  open¬ 
ing  it,  takes  out  the /**/><?, and  dcuides  the from  one  >  to  one. 
As  cucry  one  cookc  his  draught,  hce  breath’d  his  fmoake  vpon  all 
the  limbi  ofhis  ownc  body ;  as  it  were  to  fan  Stifie  them  by  this  ce¬ 
remony, to  the  honour  and  feruicc  oftheir  God ,  whomfocncr  they 
meant. 
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This  is  *11 1  can  fay  touching  their  religion  .*  Sane  onely  that  they 
feeme  to  haue  feme  knowledge  by  tradition,  ofa  flood  wherein  die 
World  was  drowned  for  finne. 

And  now  toreturne  to  the  place  it  felfe,choin  for  our  plantation. 
Wee  haucbecne  vpon  it  but  one  moncth,  and  therefore  can  make  no 
large  relation  of  it :  Yet  thus  much  lean  ft  y  of  it  already  ,  For  our 
fafcty,  wee  haue  built  a  good  ftrong  Fort  or  Palizado  ,  and  haue 
mounted  vpon  it  one  good  piece  of  Ordnance,  and  4.  Murderers, 
and  hanc  feuen  peeces  of  Ordnance  more, ready  to  mount  forthwith. 
For  our  promfion,heerc  is  lomc  ftore  of  Pcalen  ,  and  Beanes,  and 
Wheatc  left  on  the  ground  by  the  Indians ,  who  had  fttisfa&ion  for 
it.  Wee  haue  planted  fince  wee  came ,  as  much  Maize  (  or  Indian 
Wheatc  )  as  will  fuffice  ( if  God  profper  it )  much  more  company 
then  wee  haue.  It  is  vp  about  knee  high  aboue  ground  already,  and 
wee  expc&  the  returnc  of  1 000.  for  one ,  as  wee  haue  rca'on  for  our 
hope,  from  the  experience  of  the  yecld  in  other  parts  of  this  Coun- 
trey  >  as  is  very  credibly  related  to  vs. 

Wee  haue  alfo  English  Peafcn,  and  Frcnch-beanes,  Cotten,  Orin- 
ges  ,  Lemmons >  Melocotounes,  Apples ,  Pcares ,  Potato’s,  and 
Sugar-canes  ofourownc  planting ;  bchdc  Hortagecomming  vp  ve¬ 
ry  finely. 

But  liich  is  the  quantitic  of  Vines,  and  Grapes  now  already  vpon 
them  ( though  young  )  as  I  dare  lay  if  wee  had  Veflells  and  skill, 
wee  might  make  many  a  tonne  of  Wine,  euen  from  about  our  plan¬ 
tation  ;  and  fuch  Wine,  asthofeof^/rgiw*  fay  (for  yet  wee  can  lay 
nothing  )  as  is  as  good  as  the  Wine  of  Spamc.  I  rcare  they  cxcecde ; 
but  fiirclv  very  good.  For  the  clime  of  the  Countrey  is  necrc  the 
fame  with  Smtll  and  Corduba  dying  betweene  38.  and  40.  degrees  of 
N  ortherbe  latitude. 

Of  Hoggs  wee  haue  already  got  from  AchomackJ^  plantation  in 
Virginia  J  to  the  number  of  1 00,  and  more:  and  lome  30.  Cowes ; 
ana  more  wee  cxpe£f  daily  ,  with  Goats  and  Henncs;  our  Horles 
and  Shccpe  wee  muft  haue  out  of  England  ,  or  feme  other  place  by 
the  way ;  for  wee  can  haue  none  in  V trgwia. 

For  the  Commodities,  I  will  fpeake  more  when  I  lee  fiirthcr;onc- 
ly  wee  haue  lent  oucr  a  good  quantitic  of  Iron-done  ,  for  a  tryall, 
which  if  it  prooue  well,  the  place  is  likely  to  yccld  infinite  fiorc  ofit# 

A  2  And- 
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An3  for  that  flaxe  and  hempe  which  wee  haue  fowed  ,  it  comet  vp» 
and  wee  hope  will  thriuc  exceedingly  well ;  I  end  with  the  (bile* 
which  is  excellent,  couered  with  (lore  oflarge  Strauberies,  Rafpices* 
Vines,  Saifatras,  Wall-nuts,  Acornes  and  the  like ;  and  this  in  the 
wildefl  Woods  too. 

Themouldisblackeafootedeepe,  and  then  comes  after  a  red 
Earth.  All  is  high  Wood  ,  but  in  the  Indian  fields ,  which  arc  fomc 
parte  11s  of ground  cleered  for  Cornc.  It  abounds  with  good  fprings, 
which  is  our  drinke  :  Of  bet  Its ;  I  haue  fcene  Deere ,  Racounes,  and 
Squirills,  belide  which  there  are  many  others ,  which  I  haue  not  yet 
ieene.  Of  Birds  diuerfiy-feathered  there  are  infinite;  Eagles,Bit- 
teines.  Herons,  SwanncjGcefejParteridge.Ducks,  rediblew,pnrtie 
coloured  Birds,  and  the  like.  By  all  which  it  appeareth ,  the  Conn- 
trie  aboundeth ,  net  onely  with  profit  but  with  pleafure.  And  to  fay 
trueth ,  there  wanteth  nodiing  for  the  perfe&ing  of  this  hopcfull 
plantation  but  greater  numbers  of  our  countrcy-men  to  cnioy  it. 

From  Sr-  Maries  in 
‘InryUni^  27.  May, 
t  ^34. 
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Ee  whofe  Names  arehetrevnder  written , 
bailing  beene  siducnturers  in  tbisfirji  zoy- 
age  ^nd  lately  come  fir  England,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  retnrne  thither  with  more  prouifion 
of  Men  and  other  neceffaries  were  Eye- 
witnejjes  of  the  trueth  of  this  whole  Relation  •  and  are  rea¬ 
dy  to gitte  further  fatisfallion  to  any  one  in  fuch  particu¬ 
lars  as  fbal/  bee  dejired. 


Captains  Edward  W'intour. 

A 


Captains  William  Humber. 

Robert  Smithfon. 

Robert  Sympfon. 
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The  Conditions  of  the  plantation. 

I  "V  T"\7"Hat  perfon  focuer,  fubied  to  our  Soue- 

V  *  raigne  Lord  the  King  of -E^/W,  fhall  in 

this  fecond  voyage,  be  at  the  charge  to  tranfport  into  the 
Laid  Province  of  Vt/4ry-/*»<f,himfelfcorhis  Deputy, with 
ten  able  men  fit  for  labour, betweenc  the  ages  of  20.  and 
60.  every  man  being  provided  in  all  things  necefifary  for 
a  plantation:  the  particulars  whereof  they  fhall  vnder- 
ftand  at  the  place  mentioned  at  the  end  of  thefe  Con¬ 
ditions  :  (which  together  with  their  tranfpoftation, 
will  amount  to  about  20  1.  a  man)  His  Lordfhip  will 
affigne  to  euery  fuch  vndertaker,  and  for  every  fuch  tenne 
men,  a  proportion  of  good  land  within  the  faid  Pro¬ 
vince,  containing  in  ouantity  3000.  Acres  of  Englifli 
meafure,  which  fhall  bee  ere&ed  into  a  Mannor,  and  bee 
conveied  to  him,  and  his  heires  forever  .-with  all  fuch 
Royalties  and  Pnviledges,  as  are  vfually  belonging  to 
Mannors  in  England.  Rendring  and  paying  ycarcly  vnto 
his  Lordfh.andhis  heires  for  every  fuch  Mannor;  6 00. 
pound  weight,  of  good  wheat e :  and  fuch  other  fervices 
as  fhall  be  generally  agreed  vpon,  for  publike  vfe,and  the 
common  good-, and  as  are  vfuall  in  all  other  Plantations. 

2  And  forafmuch, as  the  ftragling  manner  of  dwel¬ 
ling  vfed  heretofore  by  our  Englify  in  forraine  Plantati¬ 
ons,  hath  bin  found  by  experience  to  be  very  inconveni¬ 
ent,  without  comfort  or  fecurity;  befides  the  diforder 
and  diftraffion,  which  it  caufcth  in  the  government. 
Andthatatlaft  (feeling  the  effects  of  that  error)  they 
haue  bin  compelled  ta  vnitc  thcmfelues  together  in  one 
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place.  His  Lordfh.  therefore  intends,  that  all  his  Plan¬ 
ters, fhall  dwell  together  at  the  firft,  at  or  as  necre  as  may 
bevntoSt.  .a/4nV.f  Towne,  the  feate  now  chofen  for  the 
Colony  ;  where  his  Lordfh.  will  affigne,  and  conveigh 
vnto  every  fuch  vndertaker  as  aforefaid,  and  his  heires 
for  ever,  a  plot  of  ground  fit  fora  houfc  and  garden,  to 
build  vpon ,  and  fo  much  land  as  neere  vnto  the  Towne 
as  conveniently  may  bee  (to  plant  Vi&uall  vpon,  and 
fuch  other  things  as  he  the  faid  vnder-taker  (hall  thinke 
fitte  )  according  to  the  proportion  of  fiue  Acres  of 
Englifh  meafure  foreuery  man. 

3  Thofe  that  are  not  willing  to  bee  at  the  charge  to 

transport  the  forclaid  number  of  men  required  for  a 
Mannor,  and  yet  perhaps  willbe  contented  to  bee  at  the 
charge  of  a  leficr  number,  they  (ball  haue  affigned  to 
them  and  their  heires  for  euer,  the  like  proportion  of 
land,  in,  and  about  the  Towne,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  men  as  aforefaid;  and  a  too.  Acres  more  for 
each  man,  allotted  to  them  in  fome  convenient  place  of 
the  Province,  as  others  haue,  and  be  made  Free- holders 
to  hold  of  his  Lordfh.  paying  a  yearely  quit  rent  of  20. 
pound  weight  of  for  every  fuch  100.  Acres. 

4  If  any  man  fhall  bee  vnwilling, to  trouble  himfelfe 

with  providing  fuch  men  and  their  neceffaries ,  as  afore¬ 
faid,  and  yet  are  defirous  to  imploy  fome  money  vpon 
this  Plantation;  if  they  fignifie  fuch  their  defire,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  time  and  place,  hcre-vnder  prefixed  .-they 
(hall  haue direft ions  tod ifpofe  their  money,  in  fuch  a 
way,  as  fhall  giuc  them  content,  whereby  they  mav  haue 
the  advantage  of  the  former  conditions,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  money  they  adventure. 

5  Whatfoeuer  Adventurers  fhall  carry,  or  fend  over 
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any  women,  more  or  fewer,  in  the  fcconcj  toyage ,  hee 
fhall  bee  allowed  30.  Acres  of  good  land  in  furplufage 
aboue  the  former  proportions :  for  every  woman  he  fhall 
fo  carry  over,  or  fend  over. 

<>  VV  hatfoever  husband-man,  or  other  laboring-man, 
(hall  bee  willing  to  goc  to  this  Plantation,  and  to  binde 
himfelfe  a  feruant  there  for  hue  yeares,  he  fhall  be  enter¬ 
tained  ( if  he  come  within  the  limited  time  to  the  place 
appointed )  vpon  thefe  termes-,  that  is  to  fay;  he  fhall  be 
found  futficicnt  mcate  and  drinke,  and  clothing,  during 
the  (aid  terme :  and  at  the  end  of  the  faid  terme,  he  fhall 
hauc  50.  Acres  of  good  land  conveicd  to  him,  and  his 
heires  forever,  within  the  faid  Province,  a  whole  yeercs 
proviiion  of  all  necefTaries  according  to  the  vfuallcu- 
ftomcof  other  Plantations. 

And  if  hee  bee  either  a  fufficient  Carpenter,  Ioyner, 
Brick-layer,  Brick-maker,  M?Ton,  Wheele-wright,  Coo¬ 
per,  or  Ship-wright,  in  Aeaa  of  thefe  50.  Acres  p’-apo- 
ftd,  hee  fhall  haue  100.  Acres  of  good  land,  at  the  end 
of  his  terme,  and  the  reft  of  the  aforefaid  conditions,  for 
three  veares  fervice  onely. 

T  \  T  Hofoever  intends  to  partake  in  this  fecond 
V  V  Voyage,  rauft  come, or  fend  before  the  10. 
of  ORobtr  next  enfuing ,  to  M.  william  Peafeley  Efq. 
his  Lordfh.  brother  in-law, at  his  houfe  on  the  back-fide 
or  Dru^y-lane,  over  againft  the  Cock-pit  on  the  field- 
fide :  And  there  to  him  deliuer  their  tranfportation- 
money,  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  meane  rev 
fend  over,  ^at  the  rate  of  fixe  pound  a  man,  to  the  end 
convenient  pa  (Page  may  bee  referved  for  them,  in  his 
Lordfh.  fhipping;  beyond  which  time  it  will  not  be  po£ 
fible  for  any  to  partake  in  this  fccond  Voyage. 

xj.  IhIj  i  <5  3  4. 
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